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Towering, beautiful structures; artistic and 
liveable homes—truly, American architecture, 
today, is at a high level! To the exacting 
specifications of architects and contractors, 
Certain-teed provides a useful service. 


Certain-teed products are on the roofs, walls 
and floors of many of the Nation’s finest build- 
ings. They are specified because years of 
constant use have proved their worth. Their 
quality is as uniformly excellent as scientific 
methods, selected raw materials, modern 
machinery, and supervised workmanship can 
produce. And they are sold at exceptionally 
moderate prices. 
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Behind the extra quality and value in its prod- 
ucts, Certain-teed maintains a world-wide 
service. Products, in any amounts, are quickly 
available. Distribution and sales are speeded 
up by original methods— products are packed 
in units for easier handling; patterns and 
designs are kept up-to-date; distributing points 
located to give the best service. 


Certain-teed is not just a name—it is a 
sincere pledge of quality, value, service and 
satisfaction. Your best recommendation in 
buying, is the universal use of products 
bearing the Certain-teed label. 
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Be GOVERNOR SMITH’S MESSAGE TO THE NATION 


\LEFRED E. SMITH’S “LAST: MESSAGE” as Governor 
of New York is accepted by scores of editors as his first 


message as a receptive Presidential candidate. Not that 
it was ** written with one eye cocked in the direction of the White 
House,” as one New York State daily takes pains to point out, 
but that, in the words of 
the Washington Post, 
‘“a message by Governor 
Smith at this particular 
time is a message to the 
people of the United 
States, whether he di- 
rects it to them or not.” 
This 35,000-word mes- 
sage reviewing the ac- 
complishments and the 
purposes of the Smith 
administration for the 
benefit of the New York 
State Legislature will in- 
evitably, concludes the 
Democratie Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, ‘“‘be ac- 
cepted as Smith’s formal 
bid for attention asa pos- 
sible President.’’ Or, as 
a New York State paper, 
the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard (Rep.) puts it, when 
Mr. Smith ‘‘reviews the 
achievements of the gov- 
ernment of New York, 
he makes in fact his 
nominating speech for 
the Presidency.”” And 
it is believed in Albany, 
according to a New York 
Times correspondent, 

A Smith, Catherine Smith, Arthur W 
that the message “will son-in-law), Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, 
be the last word the Jr.; seated, Mrs. John A. Warner, 
Governor will have to babies are, from the reader’s left 
say on such matters 
prior to what his friends 
say will be his nomination for President.”” But whatever editors 
or politicians infer, the message on the face of iti3 strictly confined 
to New York State matters. The Governor in one place terms it 
‘‘an inventory of the instrumentalities of the State.’’ ‘The only 
subjects treated in the message which can by any stretch of the 
imagination seem to have any national significance are Prohibi- 
tion, water-power, and farm-relief. And on that liveliest of all 
questions. Prohibition, the Governor seems to satisfy neither the 
wets nor the drys, as will be seen from the editorials to be quoted 


Wide World photograph 


THE 


Mansion in Albany. 


SMITH FAMILY 


Showing the Governor and his family beside the Christmas-tree in the Executive 


In the back row are, from the reader’s left to right: Walter J. 
. Smith, 
Alfred 
Governor 
to right, 
2d, and Arthur F. 


a little further along. In general, there are two views of the 
refusal to deal with anything but State issues. Some 
think it adds to his standing in showing that he is, in the words 
of the New York Evening Post, ‘plugging away at theimportant 
job which he now holds instead of running away from it on 
stumping tours.’’ Others 
feel that he has still to 
prove his capacity as a 
national leader. . 

That Governor Smith 
has in his message’ writ- 
ten ‘‘a portrait of. a 
statesman,” the New 
York Journal. of. Com- 
merce is convinced, .‘‘ No 
other State Executive 
anywhere. in the Union 
ever approached the 
Presidential campaign 
with a greater sum of 
substantial achievement 
to his credit than Alfred 
EK. Smith,’’ concludes the 
editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle (Dem.), after 
studying the message. 
The New York World 
(Dem.) goes evenfurther, 
declaring that he has 
earned the right to be 
considered as a candi- 
date for the Presidency 
because “‘in an age of 
despair and disillusion- 
ment with the processes 
of Democracy, he has 
more than any man now 
alive in America vindi- 
eated faith in popular 
government.’’ The Dem- 
ocratic Richmond Times- 
Dispatch says that all 
Democrats, wet and dry, 
are compelled to agree on two things, namely that Governor 
Smith to-day ‘“‘is the most conspicuous among all the possibilities 
for the Democratic nomination and that he is courageous enough 
to say any time, anywhere, just what he thinks on any public 
And the Buffalo Times phe 
“abso- 


Governor’s 


Major John A. Warner (the Governor’s 
f}. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, 
Smith, Mrs. Arthur W. Smith. The 
Mary Adams Warner, Walter J. Smith, 
Smith. 


question which presents itself.” 
finds in the message proof that the Governor measures 
lutely to the responsibilities of the highest honor within the 
nation’s gift.” 


Yet right here certain other editors beg to differ. The Albany 
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Knickerbocker Press (Rep.) feels sure that it ‘‘will not please the 
country. Where it should be specific it is exceedingly general; 
where it is specific, it is almost certain to offend the interests 
most deeply concerned.’”’ Compared with other Smith utter- 
ances, this final message seems to the Albany paper ‘an anti- 
climax, uninteresting and blundering; it will not take its author 
one step nearer Washington.’ Says the Democratie Lynchburg 
News in Virginia: 

“The nation must wait longer and for a more opportune 
occasion for some expression from Governor Smith of his position 
on national questions. And 


“In the meanwhile there devolves upon the State the sacred 
duty of sustaining the Kighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Law. 

“‘T speak only the truth when I say that the people of any 
locality get the degree of law enforcement upon which they 
insist and for which they are willing to pay. 

“T would suggest amendment to our own Constitution in this 
State, to the end that no future amendments to the Federal 
Constitution be acted upon by the Legislature before referendum 
by State statute to the people.” 


this seems to the Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Ind.). The Newark 


“rank and manly,” 


until that expression is forth- 
coming, there will be many who 
will resent even more vigorously 
than in the past being called 
‘bigots’ and ‘fanatics’ because 
they will not support a man 
whose views on questions with 
which a President must deal are 
almost totally unknown.” 


That Mr. Smith’s record as 
Governor is a good enough plat- 
form for his Presidential eandi- 
dacy, The New Republic denies: 


“Tt is possible that his message 
to the Legislature is an introduc- 
tion to a program, rather than a 
substitute for one. But we hope, 
as his candid friend, that in that 
ease, he will begin soon. The 
only way to conduct a campaign 
for President is to act as if the 
incumbent in that office were 
the moral and political leader of 
a society as well as the chief 
executive of a business. 

“Tf Governor Smith does not 
conduct it in this way, he may 
go down in history as a man who, 
after being a ball of flame in 


THE SMITH MESSAGE IN BRIEF 


HE bulk of the message is devoted to a review of 
| Poe accomplishments of the seven years of the 
Smith administration of New York State. The re- 
organization of the governmental structure is called 
“the most progressive and thorough reform in the 
structure of State government undertaken by any State 
in the Union. State control and ownership of water- 
power plants is demanded. The New York State 
barge canal should, in the belief of Governor Smith, 
be made part of an all-American deep-sea waterway 
connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 
Agriculture is declared to be ‘‘the basic industry of the 
State.’ Equality of reward between farmer and con- 
It is declared that ‘‘the con- 


sumer is demanded. 
stantly decreasing death-rate is full and complete 
reward for the money and effort put into public-health 


activity.” Convicted criminals should be sentenced 
not by judges, but ‘‘by a board of expert mental and 
physical specialists.’ The Legislature is blamed for 
the ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment in 1919 
without consulting the popular will, and it is suggested 
that future amendments to the Federal Constitution 
be passed on by state-wide referendum. In the mean- 
time, the Governor insists upon “‘the sacred duty of 
sustaining the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Law.’ Finally, twenty-nine recommendations 
for new legislation are made, many of them dealing 
with minor changes in the political organizations of the 


News finds the logic of this posi- 
tion sound, ‘‘even tho it will 
not appeal either to the radical 
wets or the fanatical drys.” 
The Chattanooga Times (Dem.) 
also finds the Governor’s atti- 
tude consistent and __ logical. 
Governor Smith’s firm declara- 
tion for enforcement, says the 
Dayton News (Dem.), ‘will 
disappoint some of the Gov- 
ernor’s friends’’: 


“These see ways by which 
Prohibition and the Volstead 
Law might be quietly disre- 
garded, as the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment is disregarded in some 
sections. They would like Gov. 
Al Smith, whose dislike of 
Prohibition is frankly exprest, 
to come flatly for some such 
program as this. They are 
discovering that he can’t do it. 
A responsible public official 
simply can not stand forth with 
a proposal to disregard the 
Constitution and laws which he 
is sworn to observe and enforce. 


State polities, contrived in na- 
tional polities to play the ignoble 
part of an unexploded dud.” 


State or its subdivisions. 


One subject touched on in the message, which the Governor 
calls his last one to a New York State Legislature, arouses 
nation-wide comment—Prohibition. Taking up the subject of 
the ratification of the Highteenth Amendment, and the “sacred 
duty” of the State in sustaining it, the Governor says: 


“‘In 1919 the Legislature rushed the ratification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and in 1926 the party responsible for this, 
coming back to its senses, submitted the question of modification 
of the sustaining Act, only to have it carried by a popular major- 
ity of 1,164,586. 

“‘T am within the truth when I say that the method used in the 
Legislature of 1919 to force the ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment roused much ill feeling in many parts of the State. 

“The great mistake of the Legislature of 1919 in failing to sub- 
mit this question to a popular referendum is the direct cause of 
the unrest, uneasiness, and dissatisfaction apparent in large por- 
tions of the State. It has gone further and been the prime cause 
of creating a disrespect for the law among citizens who give the 
limit of obedience to every other regulatory statute ever enacted 
in the State or nation. 

“In a petition recently presented to me seeking double provi- 
sion for enforcement of the Volstead Law, the organization of 
citizens in favor of modification was condemned, and there are 
those who carry their ideas to the point where they are prepared 
to denounce as un-American and unehristian those who may 
perchance be opposed to their view of a statute while giving it 
implicit obedience. } 

““A decision of the Uni ed States Supreme Court declared the 
State to be without power to make its own definition of what 
constitutes an intoxicant, and compelled the State to accept the 
definition set by Congress. Gradually our people are beginning 
te realize that there and only there can any change in the present 
status be made. 


He is inhibited from any such 
act by the very moral restraint 
which makes his fitness for his 
job. If Governor Smith is to 
lead the way to anyrelaxation of the rigors of Prohibition, it 
will have to be by leadership in changing the law.”’ 


The message is broad enough, the Macon Telegraph declares, 
‘“to be satisfactory to those who are dissatisfied with the law, and 
it is narrow enough to assure those who are pleased with the 
law as it stands, if they desire to be assured ’’— ’ 


“Tt is ironclad Democratic doctrine, in that it stands squarely 
for States Rights; and it is good citizenship in the purest form 
by reason of its declaring unreservedly for the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the ensuing Volstead Law as 
they stand.” 


But others eriticize this part of the message as either an inept 
straddle or a disclosure of wetness displeasing to dry Democrats. 
The Baltimore Sun (Ind.), which is a wet newspaper, finds this 
section far from clear and the least impressive part of the 
message. Here, says a stanch Smith admirer, the New York 
World, the Governor talks not like himself, ‘‘but like the 
conventional politician”’: 


“““Sacred duty!’ We speak as friends, admirers, and supporters 
of the Governor when we say that this language will not bear 
close scrutiny and that such talk, if persisted in, will shake the 
confidence of sincere men, whether wet or dry.”’ 


But certain dry Democratic newspapers are equally unen- 
thusiastic. Governor Smith’s pronounced intentions, says the 
Charlotte Observer, are not of a kind ‘‘ to secure Prohibition votes.”’ 
Governor Smith, writes Josephus Daniels in his Raleigh News and 
Observer, seems to advocate ‘‘permitting the several States to 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What musical genius was glad he was blind? (p. 48). 
. What is the latest comet to visit us? (p. 23). 


. How many Gideon Bibles have been placed in hotel 


rooms? (p. 29). 

. How much money has recently been appropriated by 
Congress for the construction of additional light 
cruisers and other naval craft? (p. 16). 

. What fishes produce skins now largely used for com- 
mercial purposes? (p. 20). 

. How good are college athletes as insurance risks? (p. 62). 

. What is a ‘‘nest’’ in Russian politics, and what sort of 
birds does it produce? (p. 19). 

. To what chief cause does Dr. S. Parkes Cadman attribute 
the present moral instability of youth? (p. 28). 

. How much below normal was last summer’s temperature? 
(p. 22). 

. How far does a diver’s lamp enable a diver to see through 
the water? (p. 34). 

. Are there interested minorities in the United States and 
England who are working for war? (p. 17). 

. Which is the largest and longest tunnel in Europe? (p.22). 

. What noted woman social reformer has been listed as 
““dangerous to the Republic’? (p. 30). 


make their own definitions as to what constitutes intoxicating 
liquor; this might have forty-eight different definitions, and 
would, if legal, destroy national Prohibition. It would be re- 
garded as repealing the Eighteenth Amendment by indirection.” 
Governor Smith, observes the Seattle Times (Rep.), ‘‘ would not 
be thought a nullifiecationist, but he leaves no doubt of what he 
thinks will happen if the people of the country can get a crack 
at the Eighteenth Amendment.’’ The Boston Transcript (Rep.) 
finds the Governor’s hostility to the Amendment and to the 
Volstead Law ‘‘emphatically manifest.”” The Los Angeles Times 
(Ind.) finds some of his phrases ‘“‘those of a nullificationist.”’ 
The Kansas City Star (Ind.) is convinced that ‘‘nationally Al 
Smith is a one-idea man” and ‘‘this region doesn’t propose to 
engage in a tremendous Presidential campaign on the question of 
the legality of serving a cocktail before dinner, when it has 
matters of so much more consequence to think about.’ The 
Manchester Union (Rep.) concludes that if the Governor “has 
pleased the anti-Prohibitionists of his party, he has in po wise 
placated the Prohibition wing.” The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
(Dem.) expects to see him in the réle of standard-bearer next 
summer “‘preserving a guarded neutrality toward Prohibition.” 
It is plain to the Minneapolis Journal (Rep.) that Governor 
Smith ‘‘intends to carry beer and light wine on one shoulder and 
plain hydrant water on the other.” ‘‘ Knowing his aversion to 
Prohibition, the wets will regard Governor Smith’s stout sup- 
port of the laws putting it into effect as so much applesauce to 
fool the drys,” observes the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), 
‘‘and the drys will look at it the same way.’’ This paper says 
it would be unreasonable to expect the solution of the Prohibi- 
tion problem from Governor Smith, for ‘‘the simple truth is that 
no one has an immediate solution for the problem.” 

The Smith declaration for a State-wide vote on the ratification 
of amendments to the Federal Constitution meets with the earn- 
est approval of the Sacramento Bee (Ind.)—“‘‘if this be a real 
democracy, State legislatures no longer should be permitted to 
misrepresent the sovereign citizenry.” But the Omaha Bee- 
News (Ind) insists that such a vote is forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Kansas City Journal (Rep.), 
calling attention to the fact that legislatorial ratification of the 
Federal Amendment is a duty under the Federal Constitution, 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 


14. Why is the cowboy vanishing from real life? (p. 52). 


15. Does German industry at the present time rely on quan- 
tity production or upon quality alone? (p. 18). 

16. What three men have taken Judge Gary’s place as head 
of the United States Steel Corporation? (p. 72). 

17. How do the death-rates of football players compare with 
those of baseball players and oarsmen? (p. 63). 

18. What is the chief detriment to health in a smoky at- 
mosphere? (p. 22). 

19. Who is the prosent power behind the scenes in Russia? 
Gay, 209).. 

20. Who is now said to ‘‘hold the balance of power” in the 
Senate? (p. 11). 

21. What great sacrifice did Private John R. Kissinger make 
for humanity? (p. 44). 

22. Who received the Dial award for 1927? (p. 24). 


23. Is it a good thing for an athlete, before or during a com- 


petition, to eat a hearty lunch? (p. 60). 
24. What famous diving expert of the Navy was almost buried 
in the mud while inspecting the sunken S-4? (p. 41). 


25. How did ‘‘Gentleman Jim’’ Corbett, when he was cham- 
pion, overcome his unpopularity with the mob? (p. 56). 


declares that ‘‘Governor Smith is ignorant of the law, or is making 
a gallery play to voters ignorant of the law.”’ 

Turning from Prohibition to water-power, we find Governor 
Smith declaring for State ownership, not only of the sources of 
hydroelectric energy, but also of the development works. He 
would start by having a State Power Authority make a plan, 
have it submitted to the Legislature, and, if possible, make an 
actual trial of power-control and ownership. ‘‘If the Governor 
can rally the people to force the State water-power authority 
measure through the Legislature, it will have made him a national 
figure,”’ declares the New York American, and, it adds: ‘‘Governor 
Smith touches on our biggest single national issue when he talks 
about water-power.” This may be the most significant thing in 
the Governor’s message, declares Josephus Daniels in his Raleigh 
News and Observer: “If Governor Smith will lead along that line 
in the nation as he is doing in New York, he will win the enthusi- 
astic support of millions who disagree with him on Prohibition.” 
But the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) finds the Governor 
here at his weakest; it insists that there is no necessity for govern- 
mental construction or operation and that regulation ‘‘ean be 
made adequate, as everybody except the Governor knows.” 

It is in the farm section of the Smith message that the New 
York Evening Post detects the clearest sign of intent to speak to 
the nation at large. The Governor speaks of agriculture as the 
State’s basic industry, and declares that ‘“‘both national and State 
policies should be molded to insure equality of opportunity and 
reward between those groups which produce the food and those 
which consume it.’’ He then goes on at considerable length to 
show what New York State is doing to foster and upbuild agri- 
culture. But, in spite of all the Governor says, The Evening Post 
thinks that somehow he “‘fails to make a real ‘dirt farmer’ out 
of himself.” 


And yet, in western Montana we find the Democratic Helena 
Independent saying: 


“The Governor of New York, by his sincere and extensive 
discussion of agricultural problems, demonstrates that he has 
given the subject serious thought and study. His declarations 
place him, in the minds of Western farmers, as the Democratic 
eandidate for President, who can be counted on to help their 
cause. He is Lowden’s rival from now on for farm support.”’ 


CO 


NICARAGUA’S BLOODY “PEACE” 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE WILL FACE a tremendous 
task at the Pan-American Congress on January 16, pre- 
dicts the Camden Post, if he should try to reconcile the 
peaceful hum of Colonel Lindbergh’s “ good-will” airplane engine 
with the vindictive sputter of American machine-guns in Nica- 
ragua. In fact, since January 1, when our marines suffered a loss 
of five men killed and twenty-three wounded in “‘the biggest 
battle in which our troops have fought since the World War,” 


Wide World photograph 


“HE IS A BANDIT OR A PATRIOT” 


As one sees the issue, declares the New York World of Gen. Augustino 

Sandino, teader of the Nicaraguan forces oppos2d_ to ‘the Amer- 

ican marines and the Conservative ‘ins’? and Lib ral “outs” of 
Nicaragua’s stormy politics. 


the President’s lot has not been a happy one. Senators to right 
of him, Congressmen to left of him have volleyed and thundered. 
Resolutions looking toward inquiries into Nicaraguan affairs 
have been introduced in both Houses, and editorial writers have 
had many a scathing word to say of our policy—or lack of one— 
in the republic. The Boston: Globe finds that approximately 
fifty engagements have taken place in Nicaragua between 
American marines and native forces ‘‘since active intervention 
by the United States began last March.” And this daily ex- 
presses the gist of many another editorial when it says: 


“What is all this fighting about? Why are these young men 
in marine uniforms being killed? 

“Two things are known. One is that the United States is not 
officially at war with Nicaragua. Congress alone has the power 
to declare war, and Congress has done no such thing. The other 
known fact is that clashes have been frequent. But why our men 
should be there at all has not been explained.” 


In the opinion of the Washington News and other Scripps- 
Howard papers, ‘‘the American public has been shamelessly de- 
ceived by its officials as to the real state of affairs in Nicaragua.” 
Continues this paper: 


“To sum it up in a few lines, a Liberal revolution was in full 
blast last year and was on the point of overthrowing our man, 
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President Diaz, a Conservative, when President Coolidge sent 
Col. Henry L. Stimson down there to see what could be done to 
stop the bloodshed and at the same time keep Diaz in power. 

“Colonel Stimson found a way. In an interview with General 
Moncada, the revolutionary commander-in-chief, he made it 
plain to the General that it was either a case of surrender or fight 
the United States. Moncada yielded, and our forces then in 
Nicaragua began disarming. But one of Moncada’s ablest 
lieutenants, General Sandino, refused to surrender. He and his 
command kept to the field. Sandino, Colonel Stimson reported, 
had only ‘about 150 followers’—men whom Washington officials 
ever since have referred to as ‘bandits.’ 

‘“‘ Against these ‘150 followers’ of Sandino, then, some 1,400 
American marines, along with a couple of thousand or so na- 
tive troops, have been fighting ever since. But, lest you should 
vet the idea that our marines have lost some of their punch, let it 
be recorded here and now that the story of General Sandino and 
his ‘150 followers’ was sheerest nonsense. Tabulation of casual- 
ties shows that approximately 670 ‘bandits’ have been killed 
since Colonel Stimson reported. And since at least twice that 
number have been wounded in those same engagements, San- 
dino’s total casualties during the period under discussion must 
have been around 2,000. Yet, on December 30, this extraordi- 
nary General seems to have had with him 500 followers. 

‘It is perfectly patent, therefore, that the American public 
has been disgracefully spoofed. Not only has General Sandino’s 
strength been grossly underestimated, but the inspiration to make 
it appear that he and his followers are mere bandits was equally 
ridiculous. Any further attempt to keep up this fiction becomes 
an insult to the American public. 

“We should at least be honest with ourselves. For the time 
being, at any rate, Nicaragua has become an American protector- 
ate, and what we are doing down there is not fighting bandits, but 
Nicaraguans in revolt against our rule. 

‘Admittedly we have certain well-defined rights in Nicaragua 
—our canal rights, for example. But unless we wish to spoil our 
chanees for real understanding with the rest of Latin America, 
we must find a better procedure than killing off vast numbers 
of native rebels on the pretext that they are bandits.” 


‘“We are not at war with these people, and they have in no way 
injured us,” points out the Baltimore Sun. ‘‘We have blundered 
into this thing,’ explains the New York World, ‘‘and are now 
trying, with the help of God and a few marines, to fight our way 
out of it.”’ These might also be said to summarize the editorial 
sentiments of such papers as the Providence News, Troy Record, 
Brooklyn Eagle, and Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Such Administration supporters as the Washington Post, New 
York Herald Tribune, and Philadelphia Jnquirer, however, 
maintain that we are fully justified in sending marines to Nica- 
ragua, and that we ought to stay on the job until the rebel leader, 
Sandino, is captured or his followers dispersed. ‘‘ Nicaragua 
needs an era of peace and constructive effort,’ declares the 
Philadelphia paper. ‘‘That is why our marines are campaigning 
there.’’ Heretofore, asserts the Syracuse Post-Standard, ‘‘our 
fault has been, not too much interference, but too little,’ and the 
Springfield Union is convinced that— 


“In carrying on a relentless campaign against General San- 
dino, the United States is engaged in no imperialistic under- 
taking threatening the political sovereignty of Nicaragua. The 
marines are in Nicaragua at the invitation of the Nicaraguan 
Government, and General Sandino is a recognized outlaw, dis- 
owned by the Liberal party who employed his services in last 
winter’s civil war. His capture would be a cause for con- 
gratulation in Nicaragua, as well as in the United States.”’ 


The United States Government, points out the Washington 
Post, ‘‘sent its forces into Nicaragua to protect American life and 
property. It recognized the constitutional government of the 
Republic, and has been cooperating with it against bandits who 


pretend to be fighting for ‘liberty.’’”’ To quote the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


“Tt is the onerous task of the marines to aid Nicaragua to 
maintain order and to tranquilize the country in preparation 
for the 1928 election. They deserve all possible support in this 
work of pacification. Sandino is no Nicaraguan politician; no 
irreconcilable patriot. He is only a type of desperado.”’ 
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MEXICO’S CHRISTMAS GIFT TO UNCLE SAM 


66 HE LONG-STANDING CONTROVERSY between 
the Mexican and the United States governments 
over the oil laws has virtually been settled, without 

loss of prestige by either Government, and in a manner which 

takes care of the real interests of both nations.’”’ The New York 

World thus acclaims editorially the dawning of a new era of 

friendliness between this country and its sister Republic, due to 

the unexpected action of President Calles on December 26 in 
voluntarily recommending to the Mexican Congress the passage 
of a bill modifying those clauses in the petroleum laws to which 
the United States has objected. If the Mexican legislators carry 
out President Calles’s wish—which seems highly probable in 
view of the fact that the Chamber of Deputies has already passed 
the bill, and that the Senate, dominated by Calles, seems certain 
to do likewise—this step by a legislative short-cut will crystallize 
into law the view-point of the Mexican Supreme Court exprest 
in its decision of November 17 in favor of an American oil 
concern, the Mexican Petroleum Company, as against the 

Mexican Government. While this decision of the Supreme 

Court—which was discust in our issue of December 10—showed a 

disposition on the part of the Mexican authorities to treat foreign 

oil companies with reasonable consideration, there still remained 
the difficulty that under Mexican usage it requires five such 
decisions to establish a precedent, a condition possibly involving 
years of further uncertainty for the American oil interests in 

Mexico. The legislation now being put through at the instance 

of President Calles will, it is hoped, put an end to all this. 

The Kansas City Star thus briefly summarizes the incidents 
that have led to the present situation in Mexico: 


“From the beginning of the oil-and-land controversy, the 


_ Mexican attitude was almost wholly the presidential attitude. 


The Constitution of 1917 was adopted under Carranza, with 
intent to confiscate certain foreign holdings, at least subsoil 
resources. The land controversy was settled by the combined 
Mexican and American commissions in the Obregon Adminis- 
tration, and while there was no finality in the oil controversy, 
it was hoped that, too, would be accepted as settled. Then came 
President Calles, who insisted on the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws enacted to carry them out. It was this in- 
sistence that brought the Kellogg ‘warning,’ which almost pre- 
cipitated a crisis. 

““The United States refused to acquiesce in retroactive laws 
dispossessing Americans of rights acquired prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution. The Mexican Supreme Court declared the 
enforcing laws unconstitutional. That this was not disagreeable 
to President Calles was clearly indicated, and now on his recom- 
mendation the laws are to be amended to conform to the de- 
mands of justice and international usage.” 


Newspaper comment in the United States is practically unani- 
mous in agreeing that this action of President Calles, what- 
ever may be its real underlying motive, has ushered in the day 
of better relations between the two nations. Thus, the Washing- 
ton News feels that ‘‘President Calles has removed the chief 


_ obstacle to accord between his country and the United States,” 


while the Boston Post believes the news from Mexico “will 
please not only the American holders of oil land in that country, 
but American government officials, from the President down.” 
In the opinion of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, ‘“‘the action of 


“President Calles indicates that he sees in the present situation 


an opportunity to distinguish the closing years of his Adminis- 
tration with a great diplomatic achievement that will redound 
to the credit of himself and to the benefit of the Mexican people.” 
The Springfield Union opines that President Cailes’s gesture 
“reveals a new and happy conciliatory temper, which is the 
fruit of considerate and far-seeing diplomacy,’’ while to the New 
York Evening Post it means that ‘‘the crisis created by the 
passage of the oil laws is virtually over,” and to tne Boston 
Transcript it signalizes ‘‘a better appreciation of the pacific and 
helpful policies of the colossus of the North than has governed 


the past attitude of the Calles régime.” Finally, the New York 
Evening World declares that if the remaining difficulties between 
the two governments can be ironed out with equal good-will, 
“the present régime will enter upon a period of stability such as 
Mexico has not known for many years.”’ 

There are a few doubters, however. The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce suggests that there are still ‘‘many loopholes for the 
Mexican Government to crawl through if it wished to proceed 
with its progratn of confiscation,” and the New York Daily 
Worker characterizes Mexico’s move as the abandonment of her 
leadership ‘‘of an anti-imperialist Latin-American bloc.” 
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OUR LITTLE MISUNDERSTAND- 
ING SEEMS TO BE PASSING AWAY 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The American press, as a whole, attributes much of the 
Mexican willingness to meet the wishes of the United States to a 
happy combination of sentiment and friendly diplomacy, the 
sentiment being due to the visit to Mexico of Col. Charles 
Lindbergh at the psychological moment, and the friendly note 
having been strest by Ambassador Morrow in his relations with 
the Mexican Chief Executive. Thus the New York Evening 
Post states that ‘‘it may well be that Calles has been influenced 
by Lindbergh’s flight to act sooner or to go further or to do both,”’ 
and the Utica Press remarks that ‘‘the flight and personality of 
Colonel Lindbergh have given the finishing touches to Mr. 
Morrow’s pronouncedly successful embassy.”’ The Hartford 
Times, in commenting on this feature of the affair, reminds us 
that ‘‘a horse, once led to the water, will drink sooner if his nose 
is seratched and his coat patted than if he is merely kicked in the 
midriff,’”? and the South Bend Tribune points out that, even if 
other considerations made it imperative for Calles to act as he 
did, ‘‘it is gratifying to know that the two ambassadors of good- 
will made it possible for him to act ungrudgingly in the matter.” 
Similarly, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, after stating that “the 
Mexican public views the action of President Calles as a good- 
will gesture toward the American perple in response to their 
show of friendship in sending Colonel Lindbergh to Mexico,” 
concludes that ‘‘since this is exactly the way the diplomacy 
of friendship—the ‘humanized diplomacy’—was expected to 
work, satisfaction over the result is in order.” 

Coneeding the great value of sentiment in this particular 
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connection, there remains a practical side to the affair that must 
not be ignored. Mexico’s foreign debt, we are told, amounting 
to about $59,000,000, is now due to be paid to a committee of 
bankers in New York, whereas the country’s resources, decreased 
by the falling off of oil developments due to recent confiscatory 
legislation, are far too small. to meet this and leave enough over 
to pay current expenses. The situation is thus pithily exprest 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


‘Mexico has been suspended precariously above a financial 
precipice and counts upon American banking interests to pull 
her to safety, in the opinion of many who to-day were attempt- 
ing to analyze the unexpected step taken by the Mexican 
Government.” 


PRIDE AND PERIL IN CITY GROWTH 


4 : NAKING ALL RISKS and perfectly aware that its 
estimates may fail to fit exceptional cases, the Federal 
Census Bureau has dared to guess how big our cities 
now are. Almost anybody could do it, as one paper remarks. 
“‘Take the two decennial enumerations of 1910 and 1920, and 
compute the rate of increase from the earlier to the later date. 
Then apply this percentage to the seven and a half years between 
January 1, 1920, and July 1, 1927, and you have the estimate 
put out by the-so-called experts at Washington.’’, Still, “the 
figures can not be greatly amiss,’ thinks a New York editor, 
and head-lines in various newspapers the country over show the 
satisfaction that various cities take in their estimated—1.e., 
guessed at—growth. Thus we read that New York’s population 
is ‘grazing 6,000,000”; that the population of growing Chicago 
is “placed at 3,102,800”; that ‘‘Philadelphia’s 2,000,000” 
is at last acknowledged by the Census Bureau; that ‘‘ Detroit 
area has 2,000,000 on the basis of the census figure of 1,334,500, 
for the city proper”; that ‘Baltimore is nearly the sixth’; 
that ‘‘Washington is the thirteenth,’ and that ‘‘ Providence, 
Rhode Island, is the fifteenth.’’ Here and there a city frankly 
owns up to an ambition for bigness, the Detroit News blithely 
admitting, ‘“‘“we swell a bit and chirp to Cleveland behind 
there, ‘Good-by, Sister.’ We step on it hard and to Philadelphia 
up ahead there, shout: ‘Keep moving, Old Girl, or we'll pass 
you, too.’’’ And the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, viewing the ex- 
pansion of other communities, tells its readers: 


“There are four cities on which St. Louis should keep a 
watchful eye. They are Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, and 
Boston. Henry’s Ford’s town now has 1,334,500 people, so the 
Census Bureau calculates, provided she has, since 1920, kept up 
her rate of growth in the preceding decade. That is quite a 
lead for St. Louis to wipe out. Cleveland, too, is forging ahead. 
The Ohio metropolis is, on the same basis, credited with 972,500, 
with an excellent chance of reaching the million mark by 19380. 

“The estimate for St. Louis is 839,200, or 133,300 behind 
Cleveland. If we think of wresting fifth place from Cleveland, 
what designs may not Baltimore be harboring as she learns from 
the Census Bureau that she is only 20,000 behind St. Louis? 
And what of Boston, only 25,000 to the rear of Baltimore?” 


On the other hand, head-lines occasionally emphasize a de- 
erease in population, and the Springfield Republican notes, 
“Five Massachusetts cities show decline—Brockton, Lowell, 
New Bedford, Lawrence, and Haverhill lose.’”’ In general, 
however, the estimates—to be taken for what they are worth 
and for that only—show growth, and an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington says, ‘‘Unless a lot of second- 
guessing is in order for Census Bureau experts, most American 
cities have increased population to boast of.’ Is it a well- 
reasoned boast? According to the New York Evening World: 


“Mhe more significant figures are those relating to cities in 
the Middle West and beyond. There the cities are increasing 
in population with a rapidity unthinkable a generation ago. 
The greater part of the increase in those cities comes from the 
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farms that do not pay, and the villages that have come to be 
too dull for the restless man and woman of the present period. 
For a generation farmer lads who could have lived on, the soil 
enjoying a certain independence and individuality have been 
flocking to the cities to become part of the machinery of in- 
dustry. That this will ultimately have its effect on the Ameri- 
can character and therefore on the future of the country is 
inevitable. It may well be doubted whether this effect will be 
for the best. But for better or for worse, the tendency will 
grow; and the urban population will finally dominate political 
life and determine the social changes of our civilization.” 


What is the objection? Quantity, mostly? As the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal views it, there is much to be said for quality: 


“One is privileged to wonder whether the nearly 10,000,000 
souls huddled together within the boundaries of two towns are 
privileged to get out of life what should be the rightful possession 
of every human being. We hear nothing, except some idle 
boasts, about the superior status of people in the different 
communities. Where is the greater store of joy? Where the 
most brotherly feeling between neighbors? Where the finer 
justice in all dealings? In short, where ‘is life lived with the 
truest regard for its ultimate meaning? These are questions 
that no one can furnish real statistics or even estimates about, 
and yet they are the most important things in any town. 

‘Maybe some day the real growth of cities will be a matter 
of civil jealousy between those cities, and that growth will be 
measured by the extent of human happiness. Can that day be 
hastened too much?” 


That there is actually a ‘‘drift to the cities” and that it may 
in time bring serious consequences for better or for worse, the 
guess in general admits, but numerous papers see nothing but 
fatuity in ‘“‘counting noses on paper” and issuing ‘‘pad and 
pencil census figures,’ such as those recently given out. Says 
the Philadelphia Record: 


“Possibly the figures given approximate the truth in some 
cases, but it is very evident that there are certain factors which 
contain great potentialities of error. Take, for instance, the 
matter of increase through immigration, which brought millions 
of neweomers to this country in the 1910-1920 period. Under 
the quota system now in force there has been a great diminution 
in immigration, and cities along the Atlantic seaboard have 


especially been affected by the diminution of this source of supply. — 


“Then again in some communities, notably Philadelphia 
and New York, there has been a great exodus from city to 
suburbs in the last few years—a tendency that is much more 
in evidence than it was in the decade from 1910 to 1920. The 
exact consequences of this trend can not be estimated offhand, 
and only an accurate census will show the extent of the shift 
of population. 

““These are only two of the reasons that may cause the enu- 
meration of population to be made in 1930 to vary considerably 
from figures based upon the estimates of 1927. Judging from 
previous experiences, many American cities will be disappointed 
by the showing to be made in the coming decennial census.” 


““The census figures issued by the Department of Commerce 
at this time of year always attract a good deal of attention, 
but they are almost without meaning,” says the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, and sharper criticism appears in the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, whose editor observes: 


‘“A city which went through a boom period between 1910 and 
1920 may no longer be booming; but the 1930 estimate reflects 
a growth similar to that of the boom. Another city which was 
retarded in the ten years preceding 1920 may have enjoyed an 
unusually rapid growth since; but the census: estimate fails to 
recognize this condition. Grand Rapids is not given to spasmodic 
spurts in population. Its growth has been steady always. But 
records of house building, of directory listings, and all other 
similar statistics reveal increases since 1920 far exceeding the 
total of the census estimate. Instead of 161,000 in 1930, it is 
more than likely that we now equal that total; and that by 
1930 we shall be crowding 170,000. The trouble, however, is 
that a public accustomed to look upon Census Bureau figures 
as accurate is likely to take these population estimates as 
authentic; and, because of this fact, it is doubtful whether such 
a bureau should enter into this field of guesswork.” 


wowing 
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NEW MEXICO’S NEW SENATOR 


HE BALANCE OF POWER in the Senate will no 

longer be held by Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, 

predicts the Atlanta Constitution, now that Bronson 
Cutting, Republican of New Mexico, has been appointed to 
succeed the late Senator Jones, Democrat. Like Theodore 
Roosevelt, New Mexico’s new Senator was born in New York 
State, educated at Harvard, and went West to grow up with the 
country. It is figured that with his vote, 
the Republicans will have a nominal major- 
ity of one in the Upper House. But whether 
he will always vote with the Republicans is a 
question that is causing some speculation in 
Washington. The Boston Herald thinks he 
will, since he owes his appointment to 
Governor Dillon, a Republican. And, we are 
reminded by more than one editorial writer, 
a Republican majority of one might change 
the whole trend of legislation in the Seven- 
tieth Congress. But the Utica Press, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Cutting ‘“‘was a 
Bull Mooser,” thinks it possible that ‘‘he 
may unite with the Progressive group in the 
Senate, and thus become a thorn in the side 
of the Republican party.’”’ According to the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 


“Brooklynites who have watched the 
trend and tendency of the Cutting family for 
a long series of years are pretty sure that, 
at all times and seasons, Bronson Cutting 
will keep his sovereignty under his own hat. 
He is a son of William Bayard Cutting, who 
was actively interested in several reform 
movements, and was at one time a Civil 
Service Commissioner. Bronson Cutting’s 
uncle, Robert Fulton Cutting, has done 
aggressive work as President of the Citizens 
Union. The younger man’s stomach for a 
fight was hereditary. 

““Graduated at Harvard in 1910, Bronson 
Cutting went two years later to New Mexico 
and bought a controlling interest in the Santa Fé Daily New 
Mexican. Soon he had purchased also the Spanish weekly, El 
Nuevo Mexicano. From the start he made himself the champion 
of the Spanish-speaking people of the State, merely because their 
rights were getting too little respect. He twice contended effec- 
tively for the defeat of H. O. Bursum, Republican, for Governor. 
In 1926 he pushed successfully the campaign against the re- 
election of A. T. Hannett, Democrat. In the earlier struggle he 
had had to meet contempt charges and libel proceedings, but had 
won out. He championed the cause of Carl Magee, Albuquerque 
editor, against judges who sought to end the freedom of the press 
in New Mexico. He was a captain in the World War and an 
active organizer in the American Legion movement. 

‘Politically, young Mr. Cutting’s record is varied. He has 
supported four Democrats and two Republicans for Governor. 
He was an energetic Roosevelt man in 1912, but backed Hughes in 
1916. He keeps a New York address. In other words, he re- 
mains more than half a New Yorker in the personal relations of 
life, and is altogether a New Yorker in his background, a New 
Yorker more of the type of Theodore Roosevelt than any who has 
ever broken into the politics of the West and of the Southwest.” 


Senator Jones, 


According to the Governor of New Mexico, Mr. Cutting was 
appointed in response to a State-wide demand from people in all 
walks of life. ‘‘In a Senate so narrowly controlled as the present, 
he may be of great importance and influence,” observes the New 
York Times. ‘He is likely to vote as he pleases on issues and 
policies, even tho he is listed as a Republican,” believes the 
Newark News, and the Providence Journal is convinced that New 
Mexico’s new Senator ‘‘has the ability to be a forceful figure in 
the Senate.” His appointment, observes the Newark paper, 
“will help to erase from New Mexico’s pages the blot of 
Albert B. Fall, one of the State’s first two Senators.” 


Keystone View Company photograph 


BRONSON CUTTING 
An independent Republican who has 
been appointed to succeed the late 
Democrat, 
Mexico. 


OKLAHOMA’S PUNCTURED IMPEACHMENT 


HE THREAT OF “NEAR CIVIL WAR,” which hung 

over Oklahoma’s capital when a self-convened Legisla- 

ture sought to impeach Gov. Henry S. Johnston and 
the Governor called out troops to block the Legislature’s move, 
was unexpectedly dispelled on December 29 by a vote of the 
militant legislators declaring themselves without jurisdiction. 
The startling situation upon which peace has suddenly descended 
was deseribed in our issue of December 24. 
The denouement is thus recorded in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Oklahoma City: 


““Oklahoma’s political insurrection, aimed 
at the removal from office of Gov. Henry S. 
Johnston and at least two other State officers, 
reached an unsuccessful end to-day. 

“With dramatic suddenness the State 
Senate brought impeachment activities to a 
close by the dismissal of charges voted by 
House members against Governor Johnston, 
Chief Justice Fred P. Branson of the State 
Supreme Court, and President Harry B. 
Cordell of the State Board of Agriculture. 

““Meeting in a down-town hotel, to which 
they retreated yesterday after they had been 
dispersed at the doors of their Capitol cham- 
ber by National Guardsmen under the direc- 
tion of the Governor, the Senators decided, 
by vote of 22 to 16, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had no authority to convene itself 
and vote the impeachment charges. 

““Members of both Houses, who had per- 
sisted in meeting despite a series of unfavor- 
able decisions by State courts and the mili- 
tary resistance, abandoned their activities 
abruptly after the Senate decision and began 
to depart for their homes, unpaid for their 
efforts. 

‘“Soon after the session had adjourned, 
Governor Johnston issued an order demobi- 
lizing the units of the Oklahoma National 
Guard, which first were called out December 
12 to prevent the House of Representatives 
from meeting in its chambers and voting 
impeachment charges.” 


of New 


In Oklahoma, we read in the news columns of the Tulsa Trib- 
une, both the people and the press have manifested only a mild 
interest in this drama of attempted impeachment, regarding it as 
merely a fight among politicians. But in the same journal we 
find the prediction that ‘‘the question of investigation of the 
State officials will be the main campaign issue in the next State 
election for the Legislature.’”’ Editorially this daily says: 


‘‘By the interpretation put upon the special-session call by 
the Senate, the people of Oklahoma have to learn that under 
our present constitutional law there is.no means of providing 
for a government of the people, for the people, and by the people, 
except at the stipulated call of the Governor. 

“Sueh a constitutional law is much more colored with a 
spirit of monarchy than democracy. All true Democrats and 
Republicans alike will insist upon correction of an ambiguity of 
law that leads us away from fundamental democracy.” 


Outside the State the majority of papers seem to think that the 
Oklahoma Senate acted wisely in dropping the impeachment 
proceedings after the State Supreme Court had ruled against 
their legality. Thus in the Providence Journal we read: 


“Whatever may be the underlying facts in this strange muddle 
in State Government, there can be no question as to the wisdom 
of the Oklahoma Senate in withdrawing from the fight. In 
any dispute between the executive and legislative branches of 
government, the final decision rests in principle with the judicial 
branch. In this case the State Supreme Court stood with the 
Governor. Technically that ought to settle the issue, but is it to 
be accepted as a principle that the members of a Legislature as 
the directly chosen representatives of the people are without 
rights under such conditions?” 


~ 
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“EDUCATIONAL” MUNITION MAKING AS “PEACE INSURANCE” 


OUNTLESS LIVES AND MILLIONS IN MONEY will 
be saved in the event of another war, thinks the Army 
and Navy Journal, of Washington, if Secretary of War 

Davis is permitted to put into effect “the most economical and 
effective industrial preparedness plan yet devised.” Briefly, Mr. 
Davis suggests in a letter to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives that the National Defense Act be amended so that 
the War Department can place orders for all sorts of munitions 
with private manufacturers, instead of letting contracts to the 


lowest bidders and doing much of the work in government 
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“MODERN WAR IS A WAR OF MACHINES” 


Declares Secretary of War Davis, ‘‘and it requires these machines in 


numbers heretofore undreamt of.’’ For this reason, Mr. Davis 

recommends that private arms and ammunition factories be en- 

couraged to engage in the manufacture of war munitions, so that in 

the event of another great emergency, their machinery will be ready. 
The Secretary is here shown seated in a modern tank. 


arsenals, as the law now requires. In this way, maintains the 
Seeretary of War, it will be possible for private manufacturers 
to have on hand jigs, dies, and other necessary tools; to retain a 
few experienced men, and to keep alive the science of munitions 
manufacture so that, in case of war, the plants could turn 
out guns and ammunition without confusion or loss of time. 
This is important, thinks the Army and Navy Register, also of 
Washington, because it would provide reserve material, en- 
courage private industry, and help to maintain a civilian 
expert personnel in the munitions industry. In the opinion of 
Secretary Davis, his plan constitutes ‘‘good peace insurance.” 
This is also the belief of General Pershing, who says: 


“In my opinion, provision for educational contracts would be a 
very desirable step toward the organization of industry for the 
benefit of national defense. In accordance with the present law, 
the very limited peace-time production of munitions must be 
accomplished in government arsenals. These, however, would 
be able to manufacture only a small fraction of all munitions 


required in any extensive campaign. The proposed authoriza- 
tion would make it possible to give industrial establishments some 
limited experience as a basis for the perfection of plans essential 
to their full cooperation in the event of another great emergency.” 


In the event of war, we are warned, it would require months 
to organize a munitions industry. Since the end of the World 
War, when government contracts were eanceled and hundreds 
of plants shut down, the skilled workers have drifted into other 
occupations. As a result, the industry built up during the war 
has almost completely disappeared, machinery is being scrapped, 
and workers are losing the knack of making guns and ammuni- 
tion. According to a Washington correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun: 


“Secretary Davis contends that the munitions reserves 
are diminishing so rapidly that the orders would no more than 
keep up with the decrease in existing supply. The life of small 
arms ammunition is calculated at ten years, and that of the larger 
ammunition at twenty years, so that, he says, the stocks left 
over from the war are at the stage where they must be replenished. 
Also, he points out, there are new types of guns of which the 
War Department would like to have a few in the hands of troops 
and patterns in commercial plants so that their manufacture 
could be undertaken immediately on declaration of war.” 


In his letter to Congress, Secretary Davis maintains that 
active munitions plants ‘‘should receive in times of peace, as far 
as possible, a small order for the manufacture of articles which 
they would be called upon to manufacture in time of war. Only 
by obtaining experience in such a way can the plant develop and 
keep alive the art of manufacture, including the design for the 
necessary machine tools, and so forth.”” Otherwise, points out 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, ‘‘by the time we were ready 
to fight, the war might be decided against us.”’ 'To quote the 
New York Journal of Commerce: 


‘“Beeause the United States was fortunate enough to profit by a 
long period of educational munition-making for the Allies, prior 
to its entrance into the last war, the country can not afford to 
permit the great emergency manufacturing organization then 
built up to be completely swept away. A nucleus should at any 
rate be left that would provide the basis for subsequent expansion 
with a minimum of delay in advance of another war.” 


Gen. R. L. Bullard, President of the National Security League, 
recalls the statement of an Assistant Secretary of War that ‘‘we 
were long enough as it was, getting started at manufacturing our 
munitions, but we would have been a great deal longer had not 
our private manufacturers had their ‘hand in’ at making muni- 
tions for the Allies.” Without some such plan as Secretary Davis 
proposes, says General Bullard, like conditions would have to be 
faced in the event of another war. In fact, declares the Washing- 
ton Post: 


“This is the only way the country can avoid another such 
situation as confronted it when it entered the World War. It 
may so happen that in the next war this country will have no 
Allies ready to supply material deficiencies. What then? No 
amount of patriotism or energy would make up for lost time in 
such an emergency. 

‘* Almost the entire period of America’s participation in the late 
war was occupied in the conversion of peace-time agencies to 
martial purposes. The Government was forced then to advance 
men and money in order to bring about the turnover. Dies had 
to be made before adaptable machines could be put to work ° 
making munitions. Men trained in other lines had to undergo 
periods of instruction. At the time of the Armistice the industrial 
resources of this country were just about ready to do their best. 

“The advent of peace turned these men and machines into 
other channels. Legislation forced the military services to depend 
upon their own arsenals. To-day not even the manufacturers of 
ammunition are prepared to deliver the finished product accord- 
ing to government specification. The reserve stocks possest by 
the nation are so pitiful that their life in event of war is measured 
in minutes. It is now proposed to train those agencies which 
could be helpful most speedily in the event of a erisis. The 
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‘educational’ orders which Secretary Davis recommends would 
enable munitions manufacturers to make the dies and other 
technical equipment without which they could be of no aid in 
event of war. It would give them the opportunity to build a 
skeleton organization of workers for such an emergency. The 
cost to the Government and the profit to the manufacturers would 
be infinitesimal.” 


The Boston Transcript also becomes reminiscent as it peruses 
the Secretary of War’s letter. To this Boston paper: 


“The Davis demand is noteworthy, not only for its intrinsic 
merit, but as a reminder of the difference between a government 
which would conduct its military establishment on a practical 
basis and an administration hostile to large private enterprise 
and wholly oblivious of the necessity of private-plant cooperation 
if the country is to be adequately prepared for emergency. 

“Our reference is to the fantastic efforts of the Wilson Admin- 
istration, in its earlier years, to discard the services of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company as a manufacturer of armor-plate, and to 
substitute a government plant which, its promoters fondly hoped, 
would save money for and add to the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment. The Bethlehem Company, as a matter of fact, never was 
particularly enamored of the armor-plate business, which was 
out of its regular line and maintained only upon the insistence of 
administrations which knew their business, that its experience 


But when figures were produced showing that its armor plant 
actually made some money when it was in operation, certain 
statesmen were deeply shocked and pained, and a movement 
was undertaken to take the business away. 
_ “Chief sponsor for the proposed government plant was Senator 
Benjamin R. Tillman of South Carolina; not an expert or even a 
specialist in naval affairs. Elaborate hearings tending to em- 
phasize the necessity of rescuing the Government from the 
clutches of the ‘steel barons’ were held before Tillman’s com- 
mittee. In vain officials of the Company tried to explain the 
technical details in the way of government operation of an armor 
plant. For example, on a labor point, Tillman one day had sug- 
gested that the fires might be banked every night and started 
up again every morning, and he was not at all feazed when it was 
pointed out to him that at certain stages of the process it was 
necessary to maintain for two weeks a continuous heat of some- 
thing like 2,000 degrees, otherwise the product would be ruined. 

“Tillman triumphed, and the plant was authorized, many of 
the Southern States engaging in a mad scramble to secure its 
location within their respective borders. It was finally deter- 
mined that it should go to West Virginia, and about $11,000,000 
was appropriated for construction. It is our impression that the 
plant never was’ completed—certainly it is not listed as among 
our most valuable military assets, as it must have been had it 
measured up to the extravagant theories of its promoters. 

“Tt is one thing, as for the future, to lay down the policy that 
there shall be no private profiteering in wartime. It is quite 
another to dispense with the superior facilities of privately owned 
plants for no other reason than that they are not operated by the 
Government. It is still a third, and a good thing, to encourage 
citizen-owned industrial plants to be ready at all times to render 
indispensable aid to the Government in time of emergency.” 


On the other hand, asserts the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘“‘we do not 
want to see in this country the building up of munition plants, 
with an eye to the stimulation of disturbances in foreign lands 
for purposes of individual profit.’’ In the opinion of Stanley 
High, writer and lecturer on foreign affairs: 


‘““The proposal of Secretary Davis appears likely to accomplish 
three things. First, it will probably add to the list of interests 
that are certain to profit by another war. Second, it will almost 
certainly increase the already large number of propagandists 
who, by insisting upon the inevitability of another war, help to 
-ereate the attitude to bring it. Third, it helps to convince the 
world that the American Government, which appears to be only 
half-heartedly interested in world peace, is tremendously con- 
cerned with education in the art of war.” 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, noted exponent of woman suf- 
frage and a member of the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
‘of National Defense, believes that ‘‘the psychology of the 
‘frequent announcements of bigger and broader programs for 
‘preparedness in this country; the continual evidence that an 
averessive war-preparation policy is being fostered by this 


_ and facilities should be always at the disposal of the Government. , 


nation, can not do otherwise than to make every other nation in 
the world hesitate in its effort to substitute peaceful methods 
for foree.”” Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The Nation, says: 
“Tf it is a good thing to give ‘educational’ contracts to munition- 
makers, it ought also to be a good thing to give similar orders to 
makers of hundreds of thousands of other articles which a modern 
army needs—such as field-stoves, range-finders, and so forth.” 
To the New York Evening World: 


“Acceptance of the Davis proposal would mean that the 
people must pay for the preparedness of these private factories 
to reap rich harvests in time of war. 

“The recommendation runs counter to that of those who seek 
to discourage war as the means of settling international disputes. 
These would have governments alone manufacture war muni- 
tions; and on the theory, many times proved, that private manu- 
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THE LESSON HE NEVER LEARNS 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


facturers of munitions, who profit enormously in case of war, 
have been known to engage in propaganda to create war senti- 
ment. They who would discourage private munition factories 
do so on the theory that when you take profit out of war you 
cripple the will to war. 

“hus, while there is something to be said in favor of the 
Secretary’s recommendation, there is much to be said against it.” 


In the opinion of the Newark News: 


‘A common reaction to this proposal, which follows hard upon 
the heels of Secretary Wilbur’s huge naval building program, will 
be to denounce it as more Prussianism. Neither Mr. Davis nor 
Mr. Wilbur will be suspected of having made his proposal of his 
own notion. Both will be believed to be mouthpieces for the 
junkers of the Army and Navy. Professional militarism will be 
seen raising its ugly head, and that is always an inviting target 
for even moderate pacifists to shoot at. 

““A wise military policy can not be expected to come out of 
such proposals. It is a law of nature that one extreme breeds 
another. Militarism is responsible for pacifism. The Wilbur 
and Davis proposals are both psychologically bad. At home and 
abroad they will give the impression that the United States 
Government is throwing its moral influence toward war, rather 
than toward peace. 

““Militarists have never been noted for tact, diplomacy, and 
discretion. The American people have shown a lack of confidence 
in them from the beginning of their history by putting civilians 
at the head of the Army and Navy. They have wanted civilians 
in those posts with enough backbone to stand up against the 
professional military men. The Wilbur and Davis proposals 
ereate doubt as to the amount of sand these Secretaries have at 
the back of their necks.” 


— 
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CALLING A STRIKE AGAINST WAR 


HE GOVERNMENT which begins to hint that war is 
“inevitable,” as they have done in the past before 
a rupture of diplomatic relations, will pause to consider, 
predicts a London correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, whether 
there is justification for such an arbitrary stand. This rathér 
surprizing conclusion of Henry W. Nevinson is reached after 
the announcement that a former British diplomat had presented 
to Premier Baldwin a unique and formidable protest against war, 
in which 128.770 British citizens, many of them former World 
War veterans, solemnly declared over their signatures that they 
would refuse all service in the event of another war. Moreover, 
says the same London dispateh which deseribes this new step in 
the drive to make war impossible, the War Registers’ League is 
soliciting signatures to a similar 
petition in the United States. 
The signers of the American 
pledge declare that they will 
never support or assist in 
the prosecution of any war. 
Finally, the Women’s Peace 
party is said to be circulating 
an even stronger peace pledge 
in this country. 
The step which has aroused 
such a furor in Great Britain 
was inaugurated by Arthur 


A. W. H. Ponsonby, whose 
father was a British General 


and later private secretary to 
Queen Victoria. Ponsonby, 
himself, served nine years in 
the diplomatic service, and was 
Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the previous Labor 
Government. In collecting 
the 128,770 signatures to his 
pledge, Mr. Nevinson, 
Mr. Ponsonby has acted alone, 
without organization or a large 
fund behind him, and with 
very little outside assistance, 
holding his own meetings, and 


says 


Wide World photograph 


writing his own letters. 

The text of Mr. Ponsonby’s 
unique protest against war, as 
given by Harold E. Scarborough, London correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune, follows: 


‘We, the undersigned, convinced that disputes between nations 
are capable of settlement either by diplomatic negotiations or 
some other form of international arbitrage, hereby solemnly 
declare that we will refuse to support or render war service to 
any government which resorts to arms.” 


In a letter accompanying the memorial, Mr. Ponsonby assures 
Premier Baldwin that the fear of death has nothing to do with 
the matter, but that the signers of the pledge “‘loathe the idea of 
inflicting suffering and death on innocent populations.”’ 

The favorable reaction in the United States to the Ponsonby 
method of warring on war may be summed up in two editorials. 
To quote the Baltimore Sun, for example: 


““The pledge is the emblem of the zealot, always in a minority 
in any community and any cause. But given enough zealots, 
willing to make deep personal sacrifices for their convictions, the 
sponsored cause is well on its way to achievement. 

‘““As a portent, this English petition is of deep significance. 
It should hearten and stimulate those statesmen who in many 
countries are working toward an international code which shall 
definitely outlaw war.” 


“WAR CAN NOT BE WAGED” 


Declares Arthur A. W. H. Ponsonby, of Great Britain, ‘‘if the people 

withdraw from the hands of their governments the menace of force.” 

Mr. Ponsonby, who is here shown with his daughter on the occasion 

of a former visit to the United States, was a member of the Ramsay 
MacDonald Labor Cabinet. 


That these projects are “visionary and impracticable” is 
admitted by the Hartford Courant. But, it goes on: 


“They are nevertheless full of meaning and it would be short- 
sighted not to recognize that they are full of meaning. They 
represent the extreme vanguard in a peace movement which 
to-day extends through every civilized nation. The breadth and 
depth, as well as the existence, of wide-spread movements are 
sometimes best revealed by their extreme manifestations. It is 
so in this case. These warnings from extreme pacifists that in 
no circumstances will they render military service to any gov- 
ernment; these proposals that the great Powers disarm completely 
and immediately are chiefly important in so far as they indicate 
a world-wide and unprecedentedly intense desire for peace among 
millions of individuals who are too shrewd and too sensible to 
join the extreme pacifists in their visionary demonstrations. 
The spread of that desire for peace, which sometimes takes 
eccentric forms but which is 
sound at heart, is perhaps the 
most encouraging large-scale 
development in modern _his- 
tory.” 

The Ponsonby attitude 
against war, it seems, is also 
reenforeed from an unexpected 
source—Tield Marshal Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson, who was Chief 
of the Dritish.General Staff 
during the last three years of 
the World War. In a recent 
speech, this professional soldier 
is quoted by the London Daily 
Mail as saying: 

‘‘No longer can nations be 
ordered into war, perhaps for 
dynastic or personal reasons, 
by swollen-headed monarchs 
claiming to be almost the equal 
of the Almighty. It isin most 
cases the nations themselves 
who now decide whether peace 
shall or shall not be broken. 


That is a great change for the 
better.”’ 


In a reply to the Ponsonby 
letter, however, Premier Bald- 
win takes the stand that if the 
attitude of the 128,000 signers 
of the pledge became universal, 
the British Army and Navy 

-would cease to exist, and, in 
Mr. Baldwin’s opinion, ‘‘no greater incitement to war could well 
be imagined.”” As the British Premier puts it: 


“‘Gone would be the immense influence which we have wielded 
in the cause of peace. No longer would we be able to play a 


leading part in solving difficulties and disputes. Once more in™ 


Western Europe there would spring up that fear and unrest 
which the peace treaties have done so much to allay.” 


Of the declaration of the Ponsonby adherents that they will not 
support their Government in the next war, the Sacramento Bee 


says: 


“The overwhelming majority of our people have been unable 
to reconcile such a conviction either with love of country, love 
of justice, or devotion to the highest and best interests of hu- 
manity. If that principle be right, our forefathers were wrong 
in first opposing and then revolting against the tyranny of King 
George III. It was likewise a crime to uphold the Union by 
force of arms in the attempted secession of 1861. We should 
have left the Cubans to the mercies of their Spanish oppressors, 
and stood by indifferent when our women and children were 
murdered by the German submarines in 1917. 

“War isa terrible thing. But until human nature has changed, 
its grimness must be faced and accepted as a fact. The price 
of peace, a peace of dishonor, is too high to pay.” 
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other trader shows up with a billion-dollar program, then 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Anyway, Lindy still chooses to fly.— St. Louis Star. 


ONE reason murderers are rarely hung in America is that juries 
often are.— Virginian-Pilot. 


MisrLeron, briefly a glorious opportunity, is once again a 
mere parasite.—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


AMERICANS haven’t anything like a bull ring, unless you count 
the one candidates throw their hats in.—San José News. 


“THE world is so full of a number of things, I am sure we should 
all be as happy as kings,’ was written some time before the 
world got full of dictators. 
— Arkansas Gazette. 


Tus is the season 
criticized for the necktie 
he wears.—Indianapolis 
Star. 


A KING still has it soft 
in many ways. Michael 
of Roumania gets a lump 
of sugar after taking his 
cough medicine.— Detroit 
News. 


TuIs country, in send- 
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ly put its best feat for- 
ward.— Marshall County 
(Minn.) Banner. 


As the owner of most 
of the gold in the world, 
America cordially wel- tI | | 6 
comes Italy back to the | i | s TREASURY 
gold standard.—Spring- Oh vg ee U 
field Republican. eae | 
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In this wet-and-dry 
conflict, there’s some- 
thing about a politician 
on the fence that re- 
minds you of a refugee. 
Publishers Syndicate. 


Ir wasn’t the develop- 
ment of more deadly 
weapons that abolished 
dueling; it was the de- 
velopment of common 
sense. New Britain 
Herald. 


Now it is suggested 
that the $750,000,000 
naval building program 


at another disarmament 
And if an- 


Tuere is a girl in this neighborhood who is so vivacious that 
she always reminds us of a picture cabled from London.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


Tum homes are said to be failing in their greatest duty, but at 
least they keep places open where the children can come home to 
sleep.— Newark (Ohio) Advocate. 


Tur resemblance of women to angels may be more pronounced 


than that of men, but so far no woman has been able to fly across 


the ocean.— Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Manvet Quezon during his Detroit visit indicated that the 
Filipinos harbor some resentment against this country in spite 
of all the nice promises that our last five or six Presidents have 
made them.—Detroit News. 
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WATCH YOUR HAT AND COAT 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


America’s new diplomatic slogan: “Say it with flyers.”— 
New York Sun. 


Lonpon has a club for asthmatics. Presumably its members 
meet and exchange wheezes.— Boston Transcript. 


CrviuizaTion has contrived to refine everything about pe- 
troleum. except its methods.— Nelson (B. C.) News. 


THE Only men whose political opinions differ widely now are 
those who belong to the same party.—Bakersfield Californian. 


WHEN one of our many unofficial envoys arrives in Mexico 
City he might drop a 
wreath on the tomb of 
the Unknown Candidate. 
—Detroit News. 


Aw optimist is a man 
who reads THe LiTbRARY 
Dicresr hoping to find 
an article that gives only 
one side of the question. 
—Life. 


THE successful poli- 
tician is one who keeps 
on his toes all the time 
but who never gets on 
the other fellow’s.—Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 


A VISITING scientist 
says children can spell 
better than their fathers. 
That being the case, 
why don’t they?—WNash- 
ville Banner. 


THERE will be no peace 
between those famous 
bedfellows, politics and 
prohibition, until one of 
them is de-bunked.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 
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Tur Mexicans have 
hit upon a neat compli- 
ment for our air hero. 
The double ace in domi- 
noes they eall ‘‘ Lindy.” 
—Manchester Union. 


THE modern kitchen 
equipment makes cook- 
ing a simple and easy 
business for the woman 
who happens to be an 
expert machinist.—Chat- 
ham (Ont.) News. 


Come to think of it, 
the interventionists have 
a real grievance against 
Colonel Lindbergh. Can’t they sue him or something?—Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger. 


TuERE were 232 murders in eight months in Mayor Thomp- 
son’s metropolis, including, we presume, that of the King’s 
English.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Poxitics is said to make strange bedfellows, and it also makes 
a lot of them, to judge by the extent to which the electorate is 
going to sleep.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Dr. Raymonp Prart maintains that brilliant children 
generally spring from undistinguished parents. When listening 
to proud parents we ourselves have been struck by this.—Punch. 


Wirz a little more statesmanship on the part of our librarians, 
a plan might be worked out whereby Boston could trade all of 
its objectionable novels to Chicago for all of its objectionable 
histories.—Detroit News. 


AS THE BRITISH VIEW OUR BIG-NAVY PROGRAM 


CERTAIN RESENTMENT is discovered in some sec- 
tions of the British press in their comment on the 
American ‘‘big-Navy program” which calls for the con- 

struction of twenty-five light cruisers, nine destroyers, thirty- 
two submarines, and five aircraft carriers. But, also, there are 
those English editors who say flatly that, if the United States is 
willing to pay for a big Navy, she has the money and is entitled 
to do so. As was pointed out in these pages last week, various 
American commentators look upon the proposed new ships as 
‘“paper ships’? because Congress is not asked to appropriate the 


DO STUFFED ANIMALS MAKE GOOD GIFTS FOR NERVOUS CHILDREN? 


—Low in The Evening Standard (London). 


$725,000,000 required for their construction, but is merely re- 
quested to ‘‘authorize”’ them, This point is strest in various 
dispatches from New York and Washington sent abroad by the 
correspondents of British newspapers. For instance, we have 
the statement of the New York correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian that: 


“Tt should be strongly emphasized that this is a paper program 
only. Even if adopted by Congress it is extremely unlikely that 
the ships will ever be built, authorization being intended to 
give the United States a bargaining point in a future naval 
conference.”’ 


In the eyes of the world, remarks the London Times, the 
United States is now definitely committed to the idea of a big 
Navy, and it adds that forces have been set in motion which in 
the end may possibly secure for the United States a Navy bigger 
than any other, or even than all the others combined. This is a 
step in the opposite direction from the disarmament of which 
so much has been heard during the year, we-are told, and it sets 
the attitude of the American’ Government to disarmament 
proposals in ‘‘an entirely new light.”’. This newspaper continues: 


‘The outside world, which can detect in the present condition 
of the world no possible menace to the security or the prosperity 
of a great continental Power, far removed by ocean distances 
from any conceivable attacking force, simply can not understand 
for the moment the object of this new and astonishing American 
naval effort. Here in this country we are acutely sensitive to the 


opportunities and dangers of the sea. As an island Power, the 
center of an Empire scattered amid the oceans, we are perpetu- 
ally aware of our own naval needs, which have now been re- 
stricted, as far as may be, on a very careful calculation of the 
possibilities and probabilities of the near future. We have 
faithfully carried out the terms of the Washington Agreement. 
The extent to which we have scrapped war-ships since the war 
is hardly realized even in our own country. We were prepared 
to delay even a minimum replacement. To demonstrate our 
unwillingness to engage in any kind of naval competition with 
Arcerica or Japan, the two Powers who might conceivably be our 
rivals at sea, the Government declared on November 17, that 
the construction of two of the 
cruisers provided for in the es- 
timates for next year would be 
postponed. On the other hand, the 
Government of the United States, 
in spite of Mr. Coolidge’s depreci- 
atory reference to the ‘Old World 
competition in armaments,’ is now 
definitely embarked on an arma- 
ments program that is in fact 
competitive, is by implication 
provocative, and—to judge by a 
number of hints, pointers, and 
allusions—is at least designed 
partly with the object of making 
a strong impression on British 
opinion,” 

Mr. Coolidge and his Govern- 
ment, it is then declared, have 
definitely committed themselves 
to a program of naval expansion 
with all its inealeulable conse- 
quences to the United States and 
the world at large, from which 
the United States can no longer 
profess to observe an attitude 
of complete detachment. This 
program, it is ventured, may involve the United States “‘far more 
deeply than any entangling alliances,” and The Times proceeds: 


Aree 


“Mor the present, so far as our own country is concerned, it is 
necessary to make one point clear. A clause in the nayal bill 
declares that ‘in the event of an International Conference for the 
limitation of Naval Armament, the President is hereby em- 
powered in his discretion to suspend in whole or in part any con- 
struction authorized by this Act.’ It is suggested that this clause 
implies that the bill does not really mean what it says, and that 
its present purpose is to use indirect pressure to bring about | 
another conference. If there is any basis at all for the suggestion 
—and it is difficult to attribute such motives to the authors of a 
bill which we are asked to take seriously—then it must be said 
at onee, that it is not by means of this kind that Great Britain 
will be induced to take a hand. The suggestion is wholly irrele- 
vant. It implies, if it exists at all, that an entirely false interpre- 
tation of the British attitude at Geneva has gained currency in 
America and has even received official sanction. Our delegation 
and our Government had no ulterior purpose in that conference; 
its sole aim was the reduction of the burden of armaments. 
There was an initial error; sufficient pains were not taken by 
diplomatic means to elucidate all the implications of the Amer- 
ican attitude. That error must not be repeated. But, for the 
moment, all that is necessary is to study carefully and quietly 
the diplomatic and political consequences of the new program 
of naval expansion. There can be no question of accepting any 
underlying challenge either to a new conference or to a fresh spurt 
in building.” 


A great, even a very great Navy, is a ‘‘bagatelle’”’ to the Amer- 
ican people, observes the London Evening Standard, while a Navy 
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barely sufficient for Britain is a severe burden and must be in- 
creasingly oppressive unless and until “‘stern self-denial in publie 
expenditure” with its unfavorable effects on trade improves their 
position. As between Great Britain and America, this daily adds: 


“There can be no ground in this case for the kind of race which 

proceeded between Great Brita’n and Germany after the launch 
of the first dreadnought up to the verge of the Great War. That 
should be clear to the common sense of both nations. Our Ad- 
miralty and our Government will have to consider what provision. 
must be prudently made for the general security of the Empire 
and the special needs of our overseas trade. But it would be 
equally absurd and dangerous to enter on a program of construc- 
tion which could by any possibility be interpreted as a challenge 
or the acceptance of a challenge. 
} “Security is, after all, a relative term, and ‘reeking tube and 
iron shard’ are not the sole elements of national safety. Others 
as Important are the spirit and enterprise of the nation, its 
financial resiliency, and the extent of the margin between actual 
and potential power.” 


Similarly the London Daily Express declares there is no need 
for excitement in Britain over President Coolidge’s big-Navy 
program, and it adds that there is no need even for criticism. 
As to the propaganda which Mr. Coolidge warns the world ‘‘ will 
not cause us to change our course,”’ this newspaper says that, if 
such propaganda proceeded from England, it would be out of 
place and even offensive, adding that: 


“When Germany was building up a great fleet she was doing it 
for one special purpose, and that purpose was to threaten and to 
smash the security of the British Empire. The naval situation 
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UNCLE SAM LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 
Note —The Record (Glasgow). 


as far as it affects and is affected by the United States is wholly 
different. Any idea that Great Britain’s interests would suffer 
through a greater American Navy is so ludicrous that it hardly 
ealls for denial. America has the right to look after her own busi- 
ness and to have a big Navy if she cares to pay for it.” 


The London Star thinks that the new American naval program 
may seem to come rather ungraciously on top of the British 


decision to lay down only one cruiser instead of the three con- 
templated for next year, but— 


“We hope it will not be made an excuse for carrying out the 
full program here. The British Admiralty has allowed itself to 
be led up a blind alley in regard to American competition in 
armament. Every authority entitled to speak has told us that 
in the prewar years America was placed outside the calculations 


THE DISAPPOINTED LADY 


Wortp Prace: “O, Samuel!” 


—A. G. Racey in The Daily Star (Montreal). 


on which our own standards of armament were based, yet it is 
American standards which seem to have become the measure 
of our own. This country has now a chance to get back on a 
surer basis, and make it clear that it refuses to enter into an 
armament race with the States.” 


There is nothing to stop America from building as many 
ships as she likes, rather quaintly remarks the London Daily 
News, except the common sense of the American taxpayer, who 
has been rather rigorous in his scrutiny of this sort of expenditure 
in the past and is not likely to be less so in the future. We are 
reminded then that: 


“Tt has generally proved a popular and easy thing to launch a 
big-Navy program in the States; and a much less popular and 
easy thing to pass the bill to pay for it. So far as this country 
is concerned the number of ships which America chooses to build 
is no concern of ours. Beyond a vague promise of continued co- 
operation with the League in its investigations, the President’s 
Message contains nothing helpful to the cause of disarmament. 
Here again the arguments advanced are the old arguments that 
have been used to defend militarism from the earliest days.” 


The talk of America’s big Navy leads the Laborite London 
Daily Herald to assert that in both England and the United 
States there is an interested minority of men who are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, working for war. In both these 
countries, this newspaper goes on to say, there is a much larger 
minority of men and women who are awake to the movements 
of the militarists, and are straining every nerve to defeat them 
and their deviltry. But between the two opposing forces, we are 
then told, there lie the apathetic masses most of whom wish to 
live in peace with their neighbors, but would, like the man in 
Tolstoy’s fable, follow the war drums when they began to beat. 
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GERMANY’S BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


YEAR OF GOOD ACTIVITY in industry and commerce, 
but with only moderate profit returns, is the description 
given of Germany’s trade by the Berlin Chamber of In- 

dustry and Commerce in its report for 1927. Looking forward, the 
Chamber’s forecast, as summarized in Berlin press dispatches, in- 
dicates that ‘“‘there are no basic grounds for regarding a descent 
from the height now sealed as having begun or as being inevita- 
ble.” Germany’sindustry and commerce, we are further told, feel 
themselves healthy and free of the ailments of former years and 
prepared for steady progress. 
A German trade organ, the 
Uebersee Post (Leipzig), affords 
interesting light on the present 
German business spirit in its 
report of the Frankfort meet- 
ing of the Reichsverband der 
Deutschen Industrie (National 
Association of German In- 
dustry), in which it advises us 
that the central subject of all 
discussions at the meeting con- 
cerned the possibilities and 
suecess of German ‘“‘quality 
work as opposed to quantity 
production.”’ Also, it is re- 
marked that: 


“Tnfluential circles in the 
Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Industrie like to point out 
with emphasis that the re- 
quirements of the German 
home market exceeded by far 
German production for export 
purposes and that, therefore, 
Germany’s economic difficul- 
ties may be best overcome by 
means of measures for the 
‘strengthening of the home 
market, but particularly by 
increasing the buying power of 
agriculture and the working 
classes. This buying power 
was greatly reduced in the 
years immediately following 
the war, and the inflation that 
followed thereafter completed 
the annihilation by destroying 
all capital and savings. But about one and a half years ago a 
wonderful revival of home trade set in, which is still alive, and it 
has caused an extraordinary increase in production accompanied 
by a very sensible reduction in unemployment. This wave of 
prosperity is almost unanimously explained by the inflow of 
foreign capital which is supposed to have been used for purposes 
of consumption. In as far as this is true, the revival can not be 
considered sound, and a far-seeing economie policy ought to pay 
particular attention to that part of German production which 
labors for export purposes. For a considerable time the German 
balance of trade has been in a very large measure passive. And 
as there exists no so-called ‘invisible’ export, the resulting figures 
of the trade balance may be almost exclusively applied to the 
German, balance of payment, whose passiveness has hitherto been 
covered solely by foreign loans. That this state of things is not 
without danger is quite certain, tho the German currency is less 
likely to be affected by it than the circulation of money for rea- 
sons upon which we can not enter for want of space.’’ 


The Uebersee Post goes on to report that according to one 
authority at the Frankfort meeting of the National Association 
of German Industry in the past year the export of finished goods 
did not grow in an appreciable measure. It was estimated that 
the prewar value of German exports was 562,000,000 Reichs- 
marks, said to be the monthly average of the year 1913, whereas 
in the first seven months of 1927 it was only 434,000,000. We 
road further that the percentage of finished products for the first 


LABOR, THE SOWER 
—Wahre Jakob (Berlin). 
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six months of 1927 amounted to 75 per cent. of the German total 
of exports as compared with 78 per cent. in 1924. But it is 
pointed out that it must be taken into consideration that in 
statistics semi-products such as yarns, leather, iron bars, ete., 
are classified as finished manufactures, and this monthly pro- 
ceeds: 


“The export of raw materials and semi-products has remained 
stable, and may even be said to show a tendency to improvement. 
German export encounters increasing difficulties in such coun- 
tries that formerly bought European finished goods but are 
now endeavoring to develop their own young industries by 
means of high protective duties. 
These difficulties in the world 
market are also encountered by 
other old industrial countries, 
and have induced them to pre- 
vent imports by erecting high 
customs walls around them. 
The most striking example for 
this way of safeguarding na- 
tional industries is England, 
which has completely relin- 
quished its old principle of free 
trade. German, export trade is 
further burdened with its con- 
tributions to the National In- 
surance Scheme, its share in 
Germany’s obligations under 
the Dawes plan, and by the 
interest payable on foreign 
loans. Hence, Reichsminister 
Curtius quite justly indicated 
the two great aims of German 
economic policy for the imme- 
diate future as being recipro- 
cal participation in world eco- 
nomics and the formation of 
German capital.” 


Germany’s special and 
urgent task, we are then ad- 
vised, is to obtain a footing in 
the world market despite high 
duties and differences in price, 
and it should be her economic 
policy “to reach this goal by 
the production of quality 
goods.’ Meanwhile, it seems 
that a number of speakers di- 
gressed into requests that the 
Government take steps for the 
furtherance of German exports because ‘‘it is a fact that the ex- 
treme burden of taxes and the lack of long-term eredits, the ex- 
cessive expenditure for national insurance purposes, and the 
reckless height of railway and postal tariffs’ are held up as being 
the chief obstacles to an untrammeled export trade and they 
“ean not be eliminated without the assistance of the Govern- 
ment.’’ One of the industrial authorities who was present at 
the meeting urged the development of trusts and syndicates 
for the promotion of quality work and for the training of a new 
generation of highly skilled artizans in every branch of industry. 
We read then: 


‘“There is no doubt that a very considerable part of the Ger- 
man export of finished goods is based on quality work. The 
stigma Professor Reuleaux once attached to German production 
in labeling it ‘cheap and bad’ has long since been replaced by the 
good repute of German manufactures, which was enhanced by 
the unfayored but nevertheless very effective mark ‘made in 
Germany.’ But it must be kept in mind that quality products 
form a comparatively small part of the goods in the world market 
as compared with that other far larger part whose selling quali- 
ties are merely defined by the price. Hence, an effective improve- 
ment of the German balance of trade will, in the first place, have 
to be based on the elimination of price-raising factors, and in 
addition thereto also on energetic endeavors to obtain for the 
German production the same rights in the world market as are 
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enjoyed by the rival products of Germany’s competitors, the 
best means for this purpose being the conclusion of commercial 
treaties on the basis of the most-favored-nation clause.’ 


In a Berlin press dispatch by Lincoln Eyre to the New York 
Times allusion is made to the annual report of the Berlin Cham- 
ber of Industry and Commerce which is mentioned above. He 
relates that the report strongly urges governmental economy 
along the line advocated by 8S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General of 


' Reparations, because “‘only at the end of this road there beckons 


to us the much-desired possibility of arriving at a tolerable limi- 
tation of our war burdens and a solution of the economic puzzle 
still inherent in the application of the Dawes plan.” As sum- 
marized by Mr. Hyre— 


“On the whole, the Chamber voices agreement with the eriti- 
cisms of the Reich’s financial system formulated by the Repara- 
tions Agent-General. Its statement dissents, however, from his 
proposals for diminishing the flow of foreign capital to private 
German enterprise. 

“Fixing at’ 2,500,000,000 marks the total of the loans received 


- from abroad by German trade, it indicates that only through 


prestige, and almost of character. 


this sum was Germany enabled to present a favorable balance for 
the payments for the year, her foreign trade balance having been 
strongly passive. The report demands State interference with 
private industrial and commercial undertakings cease. 

“Regretting the tendency toward tariff barriers existing 
abroad, the Chamber remarks that while blows have been struck 
at the roots of this false policy, ‘trees of high protective tariff 
still stand throughout the entire world.’ 

“The past twelve months are pictured by the report as an 
exceptional year in which, for numerous reasons, domestic con- 
sumption in Germany reached an abnormally high level and 
which therefore can not be regarded as a barometer pointing to 
the country’s ultimate capacity for paying the normal Dawes 
annuities. The revision of the Dawes plan it depicts as abso- 


_lutely imperative.” 


RUSSIA’S MAN OF STEEL 


66 (© NTRONG, VIRILE, STILL UNDER FIFTY,” Joseph 
Stalin is ‘‘more and more assuming Lenin’s mantle” 
and ‘‘molding the new Russia to his will,” we are told 

by F. A. MacKenzie, author of “Russia Before Dawn,” writing 

in the London Sunday Times. His very name signifies strength, 
for in Russian stal means steel. Instead of relying on personal 
magnetism, as Trotzky does, he relies “‘on the strength of his 
organization.”” Thus, he has triumphed over ‘“‘the most in- 
tellectually brilliant, and, in some ways, the most romantic figure 
that the Russian Revolution has produced,” and ‘“‘been able, 
since Lenin’s death, to discard one after another of the veteran 

Communist leaders of yesterday, stripping them of power, 

” According to Mr. Mackenzie, 

“Trotzky and Zinovievy do not stand alone among his stricken 

foes. Kameney, five years ago the deputy and acting Premier 

of the Russian Republic; Radek, the ablest and most brilliant 

Bolshevist journalist; Shliapnikov, once the most potent leader 

of Labor; Rakovsky, creator of the new Ukraine; Laskevitch, 

the soldier administrator of Western Siberia,” along with ‘“‘hosts 
of proletarian workers, who regarded themselves as the champions 


and shining lights of the Communist State,’”’ have “been swept 
| aside, apparently without a qualm.”’ 


Mr. Mackenzie tells us 
that: 


‘“‘Until four years ago Stalin was little more than a name, even 


to the rank and file of his own party. His signature was found 
- at the end of documents, but scarcely anything was known about 


him save that he had been an active revolutionary worker from 
his youth up, and was now Secretary of the Russian Communist 
party, and People’s Commissar for Outer Nationalities. Every 
workman could tell you some tale of Trotzky’s courage or Trot- 


. zky’s terrorism, and almost every peasant was as familiar with 


Trotzky’s portrait as he was with the face on the ikon, which is 
still kept, half furtively, hanging in the corner of his living-room, 
but Stalin was not even a name to them. 


‘“‘He was rarely seen on public platforms. While Trotzky 


d9 


would stand on the great rostrum in the Red Square, smartly 
drest and surrounded by a brilliant staff of officers, receiving the 
salute of 30,000 soldiers and the plaudits of tens of thousands of 
people, with the guns from the Kremlin firing their salute and 
war planes darting overhead, Stalin would stand back, unrecog- 
nized saveeby a few, in the semi-uniform dress of Communist 
workingmen.”’ 


While Trotzky kept pouring out pamphlets, magazine articles, 
and books, Stalin long refused even to be interviewed, but “‘in the 
inner circles of government he was recognized as a strong man, 
likely to go far.’’ Mr. Mackenzie remarks: 


“Tn 1921, when I was visiting Moscow, Communists urged 
Stalin’s greatness on me. ‘If you want to understand what is 
happening here, you ought to see the People’s Commissar for 
Outer Nationalities—his name is Stalin.’ \ 

“Stalin, then a man in the early forties, was working under 
Lenin’s personal direction, building up the machinery of the Rus- 
sian Communist party. Simultaneously, he was proving his 
qualities as an administrator. The many races absorbed by 
Imperial Russia had been promised their independence when the 
Bolshevists assumed power. This was a promise that would 
have been awkward to fulfil. Stalin took these Outer Nationali- 
ties in charge, conciliated them, allowed them to live their own 
lives in their own way and kept them in the Soviet Republie.”’ 


During Lenin’s last illness, Stalin’s ‘‘fight for supreme power” 
began, and Mr. Mackenzie prefaces his account of it by this 
explanation: 


“The Russian Communist party is nominally democratic, local 
‘nests’ electing their representatives and these electing others, 
who attend as delegates to the annual conference which chooses 
the governing committee of the party. 

“Stalin accordingly set out to control the ‘nests.’ He fostered 
a wide-spread system of espionage inside the ranks of Lenin’s 
followers, which brought him reports about every man’s chance 
words. Local leaders, whose loyalty he doubted, found them- 
selves transferred, Stalin’s nominees taking their office. 

“Gradually, some of the strongest elements among the Com- 
munists revolted at the bureaucratic control, and demanded real 
representation and real discussion inside the party. Stalin was 
told that he had lost touch with the feeling of the country. 

“Trotzky supported the opposition. Stalin took up the gage 
of battle with all the weight of the machine in his hand, over- 
threw the protesters, and rode roughshod over them. Large 
numbers of men who had counted themselves good Communists 
suddenly found their names held up to scorn as traitors and re- 
actionaries. They were drummed out of the party, and a large 
proportion were imprisoned and sent into exile. Their place was 
taken by tens of thousands of workmen of a poorer type, whose 
great merit was that they would be subservient to Stalin’s wishes.”’ 


‘ 


On the whole, as Mr. Mackenzie finds, Stalin has ‘‘used his 
power better than might have been expected, and, we are told: 


‘‘He has concentrated effort, so far as possible, during the last 
year, on internal problems rather than on external agitation. 
It has not been possible to root out the pernicious activities of 
the Communist International at once, and probably no leader in 
Russia to-day could afford, for political reasons, to do so. But at 
least Stalin has cut the funds of the Communist International, 
especially for its work in Europe. He has made peace with the 
Church, modifying, and in pat suppressing, the persecution of 
religion. The charge constantly levied against him by the 
Trotzky opposition is that, in place of a State where the workers 
exercise untrammeled rule, he is creating a petit bourgeois State. 
It is certainly true that private enterprise has been obtaining 
during the last year bigger opportunities than before. 

‘““He moves cautiously, and when he strikes, strikes hard. 
Save when his Georgian temper momentarily overcomes him, he 
shows real political sagacity. This was demonstrated when, in his 
campaign against political insurgents, he struck hardest against 
the Jewish leaders. Trotzky, Kamenevy, and Zinoviey are all of 
Jewish descent. Now, the large masses of Russia proper hate the 
Jews to-day even more than they did in Czarist days. The 
temper that caused the hideous pogroms of other years could be 
stirred into furious passion in a very short time. So far as the 
character of Stalin’s administration can be defined, it may be 
called Slav. Real Russians are more and more taking over 
administrative posts. Russian interests are counting mor>, and 
world revolution less.’ 


HE USE of the 

skin of large 

fishes forleather, 
suggested in an article 
quoted several years ago 
in these columns, and 
familiar for some time 
on a small scale, at any 
rate in the case of the 
shark, has now actually 
reached the stage of pro- 
duction on a considerable 
scale, we are told by 
Hamilton M. Wright in 
Popular Mechanics (Chi- 
eago, February), at least 
two fishing stations near 
the Florida coast being 
devoted to this industry. 
Says Mr. Wright: 


“Tf a buyer had been 
told a few years ago that 
inexhaustible supplies of 
the finest leather were to 
be had from the sea, re- 
quiring no pasturage, superintendence, or other financial outlays, 
he would have considered his informant an idle dreamer. 

‘“Wholesale leather dealers, however, are now obtaining 
marine leather from man’s traditional enemy, the shark, and 
the sawfish, a huge member of the ray family and closely allied 
to the sharks, has recently been added to the list of commercial 
leather producers. It yields a leather pronounced quite as 
valuable, commercially, as that of the shark. Shark leather, 
owing to its peculiar fabric and crossweave, has far greater 
strength than most other animal leathers. When treated and 
tanned, it becomes very soft and pliable, yet tough, and shows 
ereat resistance to stretching. Made into shoes, it is as nearly 
indestructible as any material which can be manufactured into 
comfortable footwear. It is also finding use for upholstery and 
luggage covering. 

“Many sharks yield leather of beautiful hue. The leather of 
the dreaded leopard shark, with its exquisite markings, can be 
used in the most ornamental upholsteries, and is so tough as to 
be practically indestructible. 

“The abundance of sharks in many parts of the tropical oceans, 
the ease and economy with which they can be captured, as well 
as the proximity of the shark-fishing stations to ports from 
which the hides can be exported without reshipment to the great 
leather centers, are attracting many to the possibilities of shark 
leather as a world-wide industry. That shark leather presents 
the basis of a big industry not possible in the case of many other 
marine animals is pointed out. Tho other creatures of the sea, 
such as the walrus, a mammal, yield valuable pelts, their quest 
is often attended by numerous difficulties and dangers. 

“The walrus, which yields a valuable pelt, is generally found in 
arctic and antarctic waters, remote from lines of travel and 
therefore reached at considerable expense. While the aggregate 
yield of walrus pelts amounts to considerable value, the supply 
comes in slowly from scattered stations. Walruses are not taken 
in sufficient numbers in any one location to render their hunting 
commercially attractive, and the catch is usually limited to 
certain seasons of the year. ‘This condition is true of whales, 
porpoises, and many other forms of marine life which, tho existing 
in large numbers, are normally so thinly distributed as to be un- 
attractive to a large industry. Sharks, however, are often found 
localized in vast numbers where the food supply is abundant 
and where their depletion through fishing is made up by other 
sharks attracted by the presence of food.” 


Illustrations by courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


Several years ago, Mr. Wright tells us, a shark-tanning station 
was established on Big Pine Key, one of the larger islands in the 


SCIENCE - AND - INVENTION 


THE HUGE MANTA, OR GIANT OX-RAY 


Largest of all the ray-fish family, yields a fine quality of leather, tho it has not 
been found in sufficient numbers to start an industry. 


chain which extend from 
the southern tip of the 
Florida peninsula. An- 
other station has recently 
been started in the vi- 
cinity of Key West. In 
order to see at first hand 
this strange 
the writer and a com- 


circuit of the Florida 
keys, and watched the 
shark fishermen at work. 
He goes on: 


“The annual catch of 


reaches many millions of 
pounds. Itisno unusual 
thing in the Florida keys 
for sharks to cause a 
fisherman who uses hand- 
lines to abandon his an- 
chorage for the day, so 
vicious and persistent is 
their attack on the fishes 
which he and his men 
are pulling in. Altho the sawfish will seldom rob fish-lines, it is 
searcely less detested by fishermen. 

‘All sharks and sawfishes large enough for commercial leather 
are caught in gill nets. Hand fishing or spearing would be too 
slow. The capture of a big shark with a heavy line is strenuous 
and often dangerous. A big shark can tow an ordinary-sized 
launch for several hours. It could easily pull a man from a 
wharf or moored launch, while, if an attempt is made to snub 
the line and bring it up short, the shark will bring its weight 
against the rope and break the heaviest sashcord as tho it were 
a piece of cotton thread. Gill nets, therefore, furnish the only 
expeditious means of commercial shark-fishing. They are enor- 
mous affairs, several hundred yards in length, twenty feet or so 
in depth, buoyed up at the top with cypress plugs and weighted 
at the bottom with lead. 

‘‘When a shark is caught he raises a fearful commotion in the 
net. He lifts the leaden slugs from the bottom as he surges forward 
and pulls the cypress buoys beneath the water. The net of heavy 
cord slips neatly behind his gill crevices, restricting his breathing. 
When hauled to the surface, the sharks are almost invariably 
dead, having drowned themselves in their frantic efforts to escape. 
As the meshes of the net are of similar size, there is considerable 
uniformity in the size of the sharks which are brought to the 
surface when the nets are hauled up in early morning. Sharks 
prowl around most actively at night, and usually follow the tide. 
Fishermen are well aware of this habit. 
dred big sharks have been taken in a single night at Big Pine, 


but there is no record of any man having been attacked by sharks I 


in these regions. 


““The sawfishes, which are more lethargic than the sharks, are | 
found alive in the nets. They are hauled to the surface by a block- | 


and-tackle on the fish boat, and are then clubbed to death. Their 
long, flat snouts are sawed off, and the huge bodies, weighing 
from 600 to 1,900 pounds, and from thirteen to twenty feet long, 


are hoisted upon the big, wide fishing-boats, the nets are raised | 
from the water and also hoisted aboard, and the launch sets out | 


for the skinning station. 
‘* Arrived there, the nets—the fishermen’s first care—are raised 
to the docks and spread on racks to dry and also for the repairs 


which are necessary in the capture of such powerful and savage | 
fish. Then the great bodies are hoisted to the dock by winches, | 


“The skin of both sharks and sawfishes is then rapidly flayed 
from the body. The operation requires only a couple of minutes 


by expert hands, and the hide is placed, inside out, over a cylin- | 


drically shaped table and all adhering flesh is carefully removed. 
It is then salted and set out in the sun to dry for twenty-four 


industry, 


panion made an entire 


edible fishes in this region 


As many as three hun- | 
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hours, when it is removed to the shed to await export to the 
North, where the final touch in finishing is applied. When salted 
and dried, the flesh of the shark is of the consistency of dried 
codfish and almost pure white in color. The oil, it may be ob- 
served, is almost entirely confined to the liver, and is not ap- 
parent in the flesh. The head, when boiled, yields a large amount 
of glue, while from the pancreatic gland a rich content of insulin 
of value in the treatment of diabetes may be taken. The enor- 
mous bones of the jaws, when stript*of flesh and cured, make tro- 
phies for which good prices are paid, while walking-sticks can be 
made of the backbones. 
“The ordinary run of sharks taken in the Florida keys yields 
a pelt much smaller than that of a grown steer, thirty-six to 
forty inches each way being a fair average. The enormous head 
and great tail, which add immensely to its size, do not figure in 
the cutting of leather, which is taken from the larger cireumfer- 
ence of the body. The sawfish, being characterized by great 
girth, yields a larger pelt than the shark.”’ 


LAST SUMMER’S WEATHER 


HE “YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER,” predicted for 
1927, did not really come off, despite Dr. E. E. Free’s 
assertion, quoted some time ago in these columns, 
that the forecast has been as good as fulfilled. At any rate, this 
is the claim of The Scientific American (New York, January), 
which supports it in an article in its department ‘‘The Point of 
View,”’ entitled ‘‘The Last Laugh.’”’ We read: 


“The past summer did not reward its prophets. Three years 
ago, two unofficial meteorologists, Mr. Herbert Janvrin Browne, 
' of Washington, and Mr. H. H. Clayton, of Massachusetts, began 
predicting that 1927 would resemble that famous year of 1816, 
still remembered as the ‘year without a summer.’ Now comes 
our turn to laugh. 

“The summer of 1927 came and went, and only after its ad- 
vent were accurate, systematic day-by-day and hour-by-hour 
records available. After a detailed study of these records, Mr. 
Alfred J. Henry, Editor of The Monthly Weather Review published 
by the United States Weather Bureau, states that, while the 
summer of 1927 was out of the ordinary run of summers, the 
month of August having been one of the coolest months of the 
name in the last fifty-odd years, the summers of 1903, 1907, and 
1915 were about equally cool, 1915 actually being cooler. 

“In the first place, the records for 1816, the much-talked-of 
‘year without a summer,’ pertain only to New England; else- 
where they were not kept at that early date. Had they been, it is 
not impossible that the figures for the rest of the area between 
the two oceans would have offset the frigidity of New England. 
However, if we insist on regarding New England weather as 
a criterion for a year without a summer, then, according to Mr. 
Henry, there have been subsequently twenty-nine or more cooler 


A DAY’S CATCH OF SHARKS AND SAWFISH 


On a landing platform at a shark station, ready to be flayed as the first step in producing marine leather. 


LANDING A GIANT SAWFISH OFF KEY WEST 


Where many leather-yielding specimens are taken. 


summers than that of 1816! So much for the trustworthiness of 
an ancient tradition. 

‘“At New York, the month of August was admittedly wet and 
cool, and this condition obtained over at least three-fourths of 
the country. It may have been the four-degree subnormality of 
that month in one particular locality that provoked our good 
friend, Dr. E. E. Free, to rush into print in a metropolitan daily 
with a claim that the long-range weather predictions of Messrs. 
Browne and Clayton were vindicated, a claim which was sub- 
sequently reprinted in Tar Lirrrary Dicest and thus spread 
before millions of readers throughout the nation. 

“Now it is a fact that most of us are more mindful of the 
weather as it is than as it was. When it is winter we wish it 
weresummer, and whenit becomes torrid, welong for asnow-storm. 
Last impressions are the strongest. One frigid day wipes out 
the memory of many warm 
days. Many of those whose 
nerves became a little frayed 
by the pure cussedness of the 
month of August were there- 
fore in a receptive frame of 
mind to believe that 1927 was 
really turning out to be the 
prognosticated summerless 
year. 

‘*But Weather Bureau sta- 
tistics are impartial. They 
ignore our general impres- 
sions. The meteorologist does 
not simply say, ‘Oh, I guess 
that on the whole this has 
been a cold month.’ Heac- 
curately adds up daily and 
hourly records just as an ac- 
countant refines his sums to a 
penny. And so from The 
Monthly Weather Review we 
get the following facts con- 
cerning the summer of 1927: 
For June, July, and August 
the weather of the United 
States averaged three degrees 
below normal; or, if we choose 
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Illustrated by Courtesy of The Scientific American 


THE ROVE TUNNEL’S NORTH EXIT 


the astronomical summer from June 21 to September 21, the 
depression below normal averaged just one degree, Fahrenheit! 

“The weather guessers allotted too much weight to the hectic 
month of August. They should have remembered the old prov- 
erb: ‘It takes more than one swallow to make a summer.’”’ 


THROUGH A MOUNTAIN BY CANAL 
\ EPOCH IN THE PROGRESS of Marseilles, long a 


leading port of the Mediterranean, but without water 

connection with the interior, is marked by the com- 
pletion of the Rove Tunnel link in the canal leading to the Rhone 
River, we are told by The Scientific American (New York, 
January). We read: 

“Largest of its kind in Europe, both as to length and cross- 
section, this tunnel will allow passage of river boats that previ- 
ously found it practically impossible to negotiate the thirty-mile 
sea trip from the mouth of the Rhone to Marseilles. 

“Tt is 72 feet wide, 51 feet high from top to ground, and has a 
tow-path six feet wide, along each wall. Total length is 23,900 
feet, or 8,900 feet longer than the similar canal tunnel from the 
Marne to the Rhine. At each end of the tunnel there is a hand- 
some portal entrance, that nearest Marseilles being 200 feet long 
and 70 feet wide. 

“Hifteen years were required to complete the Rove Tunnel, 
and its cost, estimated in round numbers at 135,000,000 franes, 
or 6,000 franes a running foot, was borne by the French Govern- 
ment, the city of Marseilles, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
This debt is to be cleared off by future toll charges. 

“‘The cross-sectional area of the Rove Tunnel is about six 
times that of an average double-tracked railroad tunnel. More 
material was taken from this than from any other tunnel in 
Europe, figures showing that 60,000,000 cubic feet were removed, 
as compared to 48,000,000 from the Simplon, 22,000,000 from 
St. Gotthard, and 30,000,000 from the Létschberg. 

‘‘The masonry lining above the water represents 75,000,000 
cubic feet of stone; that below water, the basin, 3,000,000 cubic 
feet. Cement required for the bottom of tunnel was 1,000,000 
cubic feet; for the tow-paths 360,000 cubic feet; and for the 
access trench, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

‘A novel method of construction was followed by the builders. 
Starting at the spring of the arch, a semi-elliptical outline was 
eut inward for 10 or 12 feet to give space for the stone arch, 
which was laid on timber supports. After the walls were built, 
the material in the center was removed, the basin dug, and the 
tow-path constructed.” 
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SMOKE THAT DIMS THE DAYLIGHT 


MOKE IN THE ATMOSPHERE, especially when 
combined with mist to produce fog, brings about a very 
ereat lowering of the daylight, says Health News, issued 

by the U. S. Public Health Service (Washington). Great loss of 
light, we are told, results in large cities from this effect. A study 
of it now being made by the Public Health Service in New York 

City, at the lower end of Manhattan Tsland where the air is very 

smoky, showed an average loss of daylight due to smoke in 

January of 1927, on sunny days, of 42 per cent. at eight o’clock 

in the morning, and of 18 per cent. at noon. We read: 


“These losses decreased, as the year advanced, to 33 per cent. 
at 8 A. M., and 6 per cent. at noon, in June. The figures are for 
clear, sunny days; for foggy days the loss is much greater. The 
loss of light due to smoke in the atmosphere is greatest early in || 
the morning or late in the afternoon, and least at noon. As 
would be expected, the loss of light is greater-in the winter than 
in the summer. The figures given show the great importance of 
getting rid of smoke in our great cities. Loss of daylight or the 
light rays is not the only evil resulting from the presence of 
smoke in the atmosphere; smoke also cuts out to a much greater || 
extent the ultra-violet rays which are so necessary for good || 
health. 

“The amount of light reaching us at different times of the day, 
at different times of the year, and under different conditions of |) 
weather is of interest. Illumination is measured in a unit called 
the foot-candle, one foot-candle being the illumination on a sur- || 
face at a distance of one foot from a standard candle. Records }} 
of daylight in Washington, D. C., have been made since July, |) 
1924, by the United States Public Health Service. These records || 
show that at noon on a bright day in midsummer the illumina- || 
tion seldom exceeds 10,000 foot-candles. In midwinter at noon 
on a bright day it seldom exceeds 3,500 foot-candles. The }) 
difference in illumination on sunny and cloudy days is illus- || 
trated by the average illumination for such days in December, 
1924, and in June, 1925. In December the average illumination || 
on cloudy days was found to be about 23 per cent. of that on || 
sunny days. In June this ratio was about 26 per cent. Great | 
variations in daylight take place when small clouds pass over the )| 
face of the sun on a clear day. In such eases the light may fall || 
from 9,000, or more, foot-candles to 3,000, or less, in one minute’s |} 
time, and return to the original amount during the succeeding || 
minute. 

‘Large increases of light may be produced by the reflection of || 
light from banks of white clouds to the north of the sun, and very 
great decreases by the heavy clouds of thunderstorms. 


largely dependent upon having plenty of sunlight both inside and ; 
outside the buildings in which we live and work.” 


PARTLY FILLED 


Beautiful perspective view, showing perfect arch construction and 
the six-foot wide tow-path along each wall. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS COMET 


HE COMET DISCOVERED EARLY in December by 
J. F. Skjellerup in Australia is probably on its first visit 
to the neighborhood of the earth. At least, no one has 
-been able to identify it with any of the periodic comets that are 
members of the solar system and that come to see us again and 
again. Says Dr. EH. E. Free in his Week’s Science (New York): 


“These periodic comets move in orbits around the sun much 
as the earth and the other planets do, except that most of the 
cometary orbits are much elongated, like 
stretched rubber-bands, while the orbits 
of the planets are nearly circular. When 
one of the periodic comets makes its 
visits to our neighborhood, it is seldom 
identified by its appearance, for comets 
may change rapidly in shape, color, and 
other features. Even those that return 
every few years are often found to have 
altered in the interval. The returning 
visitors are not recognized by their 
faces but by the paths that they follow. 
If a new comet is found to be occupying 
the path of an old one it is assumed to be 
the old one back once more. So far as the 
astronomers have been able to determine, 
the present comet is following a new 
orbit, never previously occupied. It is 
possible that it may have visited us many 
years ago, before accurate astronomical 
records were kept, but it is more likely 
that it belongs to the still more interest- 
ing class of cometary visitors that arrive, 
no one knows from where, out of the 
depths of space and go off presently, 
never to be seen again.”’ 


The comet is behind the schedule first 
set for it, according to Science Service’s 
Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) : 


“On December 18 it was in the constellation of the Serpent, 
but considerably nearer the sun than previously supposed. It is 
continuing to move in a northerly direction, toward the bright 
star Vega, in the constellation Lyra, which shines brilliantly 
low in the northeast now in the early evening. As the comet is 
still fairly bright, it should be visible for several weeks in the 
western evening sky after sunset, as a faint patch of light. 

*“Tho only a few of the stars visible in the sky exceed this comet 
in brightness, it is really an ‘airy nothing.’ Even if it had landed 
on the earth, it would probably not have done any particular 
damage. Some comets have been bright enough to be seen in 
full daylight, and to stretch their tails half-way across the sky. 
But even these have not contained enough material to make a 
first-class asteroid, or little planet, the largest of which are not 
over a hundred miles in diameter. It has been estimated that 
Halley’s comet, one of the most famous of these visitors, con- 
tained about a twentieth of the material excavated in digging 
the Panama Canal. It has also been said that the brightness of 
Halley’s comet would have been what it was if it were made up 
only of a dozen bodies as big as small marbles in a cubic mile of 
comet! 

“Bven the head of a comet is transparent enough for stars to 
shine through it. Probably as it approaches the sun it consists 
of a clump of tiny meteorites, which is seen, if at all, by reflected 
sunlight. Then it is drawn closer to the sun by the latter’s 
gravitational attraction, the tiny cometary particles having just 
about enough gravitational effect to hold the swarm together. 
Then it gets nearer the sun, and warmer. The heat causes gases 
that have been carried in the meteoric material to come out, 
carrying with them much finer particles, or dust. These are so 
small that the light from the sun exerts a pressure on them and so 
they travel away from the sun, to form the tail. When approach- 
ing the sun, the tail is behind the comet, but after it has passed 
around the sun, and moves out into distant space again, the tail 
comes first, the head trailing along behind. Finally it returns 
to pretty much the same state as when it entered the influence 
of the sun, but with some of its material lost to it forever. 

“The brightness of the comet when near the sun is partly 
reflected sunlight, and partly a glowing of the gases in the tail 
under the influence of the rays of the sun. In this respect it is 


something like the aurora. The sun is sending out, besides visible 
light, numerous electrons, or ‘cathode rays.’ These cause a 
luminescence of various gases, when highly rarefied, an experi- 


ment that can be duplicated in the laboratory. The very thin 


gases in the comet’s tail, or in the upper atmosphere in the case 
of the aurora, are made to glow by these rays. 

“After the comet has passed the sun, it may go out into space 
to be lost to us forever. But many of the cometary orbits are 
ellipses, so that the comet returns again and again, in a period 
varying from a few years to many millennia. Sometimes the 
comet may approach within a short distance of one of the large 


ENTERING THE MARSEILLES PORTAL OF THE ROVE TUNNEL 


planets, especially Jupiter. The great gravitational attraction 
of the planet will then put a considerable kink in its orbit, so that 
when it returns again near the earth it may be almost unrecog- 
nizable as the same comet. But the comet, being so light, has no 
appreciable effect on the planet.” 


HOW PLANTS MAKE FOOD—One of the most important of 
natural processes, the secret of which has hitherto escaped the 
scientists, may be explained by recent experiments of Prof. E. C. 
C. Baly of the University of Liverpool, reported to the Royal 
Society of London, says Dr. E. E. Free, in his Week’s Science 
(New York). This is photosynthesis, the way in which the 
leaves of plants manufacture all the food in the world. He writes: 


“From the air these green leaves absorb a gas called carbon 
dioxid, the same gas that makes the bubbles in soda water. 
Traces of this gas are always present in the open air. The 
plant roots absorb water, which is then drawn up into the 
leaves. The leaves also absorb sunlight. These three things, 
sunlight, water, and carbon-dioxid gas, the leaves use to manu- 
facture a variety of sugar which is the raw material of plant 
growth as well as the material for producing the starch that 
plants like wheat store in the grain or that plants like the potato 
store in their tubers. All the animals that eat plants, as well as 
human beings who eat both these animals and the original 
plant foods, really get their living from the work of the green 
leaves. In spite of years of effort, scientists have never been 
able to duplicate this important process artificially. The living 
plant has always been needed to do the trick. Professor Baly 
himself has been at work for years trying, always unsuccessfully, 
to duplicate the action. At last he believes that he has suc- 
ceeded. A fine powder of the carbonate of nickel or of cobalt is 
suspended in water containing the carbon-dioxid gas and is ex- 
posed to sunlight. Sugar is produced. This is probably not ex- 
actly the same way in which the living plant does the same trick, 
but it may serve, Professor Baly believes, as a starting-point 
from which to complete the full discovery of the plant’s secret.” 
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EZRA POUND CROWNED 


only similarity between Mr. Pound and Anatole France is that} 


—literary prizes; and as a rejoinder The Dial offers him 
_/ its ‘‘award” for 1927. Mr. Pound accepts. The Dial 
award is not exactly a prize. There is no conscious competition. 
How the beneficiary is selected is a secret of The Dial’s editorial 
sanctum; and the gift of $2,000 goes to encourage the writer 
in ways approved by The Dial. 
“Service to letters’ is the 
phrase they employ. It is one 
of the intelligentsia who is 
usually chosen—names like T. 
S. Eliot and Van Wyck Brooks 
occur to us as past wearers of 
The Dial’s laurel. In the files 
of Tue Lirzrary Dicest— 
November 27, 1909, to be 
exact—will be found Mr. 
Pound’s first introduction to 
the American public. It was 
not here, however, but in En- 
gland that he had won a spur. 
Punch had noticed him and 
made merry over his name, 
suggesting Mr. Ezekiel Ton as 
an alternative, but declaring 
that ‘‘he has succeeded where 
all others have failed, in evolv- 
ing a blend of the imagery of 
the unfettered West, the vo- 
eabulary of Wardour Street, 
and the sinister abandon of 
Borgia Italy.” Mr. Pound 
has gone on writing poetry and 
also prose, much of which 
has been employed pounding 
America for her ways not 
pleasant to the poet. Mr. 
Pound seems not overproud 
of this form of his output, 
for his letter of acceptance 
states: 


VZRA POUND LATELY MADE an onslaught on prizes 


Courtesy of The Dual 


‘It is impossible for me to 
accept an award except on Cantos or on my verse as a whole. . . . 
“Tt wd. be stupid to make the award on prose-basis, as my 
prose is mostly stop-gap; attempts to deal with transient states 
of murky imbecility or ignorance.” 


The Dial declares it ‘‘had never any different notion about it.” 
Then it goes on ‘‘to draw attention briefly to another service 
of his to letters which many are aware of and which many seem 
anxious to forget’’: 


‘‘Writers are the most ungrateful animals. They suck their 
orange as dry as they are able to, and forever after it disgusts 
them to have to think about that orange at all. The innumer- 
able little contemptuous paragraphs uttered by the younger 
(up to sixty) Parisian writers when Anatole France drew atten- 
tion to himself by being buried are an exaggerated example of 
this disgust. 

‘One uses a Parisian example because things are always 
clearest cut in Paris, where the writers outside the Academy 
exhibit the charming unanimity of flying-fish. Perhaps the 


THE EXPATRIATE POET 


Ezra Pound, who describes himself in ““Who’s Who” as “poet and 
hack writer,” receives the Dial award for 1927 for “‘Service to Letters.” 


they both encouraged new writers. 


Where Anatole France? 


encouraged mostly bad ones, it can be said that Mr. Pound hask 


never made a mistake. When he was 


foreign editor of They 


Little Review, The Little Review was the most interesting magact 


zine of a quarter-century. 
worth something. Many an encomium 1s no more valuable 


he gives value to. 


he is the most generous of con- 
temporary writers. 


written any good prose it may} 
well be because of his belief 
that good prose is the expres-} 
sion only of hatred. 

‘‘Apart entirely then from 
the influence of his verse, we 
can assert that Mr. Pound isi 
one of the most valuable forces 
in contemporary letters. This 
is not to say that he sees his 
ideas taking effect, his theories 
carried to any conclusion; it is 
rather a question of life-blood.’ 


Q 


On another page of Tha 
Dial Mr. Pound is discust by 
his friend, T. S. Eliot, anothe 
American expatriate. He de 
elares Mr. Pound has an “‘im 

_ mense influence, but no dis+ 
ciples,’’ and this because ‘“tha® 
influence can be exerterh 
through form, whereas on¢ 
makes disciples only amon 
those who sympathize with the} 
content.” Mr. Pound id 
credited with a “‘complete and 
isolated superiority as a maste# 
of verse form.” Mr. Elio 
continues: 


“No one living has practised 
the art of verse with suell 
austerity and devotion; and no one living has practised it with) 
more success. I make no exception of age or of country, includ} 
ing France and Germany; what there may be in other languages 
I can not judge. Nor do I limit the ‘art of verse’ by the neces: 
sary but dangerous word technique. A man who devises new 
rhythms is a man who extends and refines our sensibility} 
and that is not merely a matter of ‘technique.’ I have, i 
recent years, cursed Mr. Pound often enough; for I am neve 
sure that I can call my verse my own; just when I am mos} 
pleased with myself, I find that I have only caught up som¢ 
echo from a verse of Pound’s. 

‘The term vers-libres, never a happy one, is happily dying out 
We can now see that there was no movement, no revolution, and 
there is no formula. The only revolution was that Ezra Poune 
was born with a fine ear for verse. He has enabled a few othe 
persons, including myself, to improve their verse sense; so tha 
he has improved poetry through other men as well as by himself 
I can not think of any one writing verse, of our generation an 
the next, whose verse (if any good) has not been improved by th 
study of Pound’s. His poetry is an inexhaustible reference boo. 


than the hair oil applied aftert 
a hair cut, the aroma of whichi! 
has been known to repel people. | 

‘What Mr. Pound perceives# 


Without} 


Furthermore, his encouragement isk 


U 


any of the antics of generosity, || 


And if he¥ 
will not admit that he hask 
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of verse form. There is, in fact, no one else to study. One or 
two eminent writers have tried to take their lessons direct 
from Whitman. But (as their work shows) Whitman is not a 
safe model unless you have a better, or at least a more reliable 
ear than Whitman; it is wiser to absorb your Whitman through 
Pound. 

“There is another thing to be said about Pound’s Art of 
Verse. As many persons prefer his early poems, I must record 
‘my conviction that his verse has steadily improved, and that 
the Cantos are the most 


THE WAR IN THE FILM WORLD 


HILE POLITICIANS ARE DEBATING the pros 
and cons of a future war, hostilities seem to have 
already broken out in the movie world. Europe and 
America are the protagonists. ‘England, France, and Germany 
have mapped out a plan of operation that eventually will 
eurtail American exhibition and distribution abroad 75 per 


interesting of all.’ 


This brings us to the 
second problem about 
Pound: 


- “T confess that I am 
- seldom interested in what 
»he is saying, but only in 
i the way hesaysit. That 
does not mean that he is 
saying nothing; for ways 
of saying nothing are not 
interesting. Swinburne’s 
\form is uninteresting, 
because he is literally 
saying next to nothing, 
‘and unless you mean 
something with your 
»words they will do noth- 
sing for you. But Pound’s 
}philosophy, I suspect, is 
ijust a little antiquated. 
»He began as the last 
hdisciple of the Nineties, 
yand was much influenced 


jadded his own extensive 
ferudition, and proceeded 
‘to a curious syncretism 
which I do not think he 
jhas ever set in order. 
{He is, of course, ex- 
itremely romantic. His 
Jromance has enabled him 
to revive much that 
‘needed to be revived; he 
thas made people read 
i Dante, who might never 


iventions of good poetry, and 


1 


‘pn, and will go on, with vast 


{creatures in their native bogs) ; 


' axamples of Mr. Pound’s verse. 


j 


have read him; he has fought successfully the English con- 


lare vital qualities of style which are found in Provengal and 
Italian verse, and which are not always found in English 
Hiverse. He has induced a more“critical attitude toward Shake- 
sspeare; he has put Guido Cavalcanti and Arnaut Daniel back 
on the map,’ even for those who can not read them. For all 
tthese gifts, and others, we can not be too grateful: Pound’s 
\eritical influence is immense, and beneficial. 
let me edit his critical essays, instead of doing it himself.) My 
town critical debt to him is as great as my debt in versification. 
/Yet I feel that there is a muddle somewhere. Pound has gone 


thing that is said and written; 
‘up with the times. But I sometimes wonder how he reconciles 


‘hormones; and asteam-roller of Confucian rationalism (the religion 
4of a gentleman, and therefore an inferior religion) has flattened 
over the whole. So we are left with the question (which the unfin- 
jished Cantos make more pointed), what does Mr. Pound believe?”’ 
Probably no man living to-day, says Harry Hanson in the 
New York World, has done so much to help free poetry from the 
shackles of nineteenth-century convention as Ezra Pound. 

' “With Pound’s attack poetry became pure singing again. It 
jregained color, movement, brilliancy, forcefulness. 
% rounding out four stanzas merely to provide a tail-piece in a 
) magazine went completely overboard.” Next week we will cite 
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GENTLEMEN, WE GO! 


(In America there is a growing tendency to exclude non-American artists. ) 


—II Travaso (Rome). 


has made his point that there 


few months. 


(I wish he would 


and restless curiosity in every- 
it is not that he does not keep 


The idea : : 
saries for trips abroad. 


So declares The 
(Holly- 
wood) in reviewing the 
situation. A wily scheme 
has been in operation of 
lending us the best of 
Kurope’s film actors and 
directors in order to 
establish their popularity 
here before recalling them 
to work at home, thereby 
compelling exhibitors to 
buy from Europe as 
Europe has hitherto 
bought from America. 
An Italian paper, as our 
cartoon shows, seems to 
think that a retaliatory 
act of exclusion has been 
established here in favor 
of purely American stars, 
and sees our ‘‘lots”’ 
peopled with the native 
redskin while the en- 
riched stars return to 
home fields. Of course, a 
few unconsidered mimes 
like Doug and Mary, 
Meighan and Mix, and 
some others may be left 
to us. But the outlook, as 
The Film Mercury visions 
it, is disturbing: 


cent.” 
Film Mercury 


‘‘Weeling the time ripe for action, each respective country is 
calling its directors and players back to their native heaths and 
production abroad is to assume a healthy impetus within the next 


“A second Hollywood is to be established on the Riviera— 
Germany, England, France, Sweden, and Denmark joining hands 
with the sponsors, to work together as producers of films for 
world-wide distribution, enhanced by players and directors pos- 
sessing a following in each country and adept in the technique 
of American production methods, gleaned by months of work and 
patient study in American studios. 

‘“‘Tt is roughly estimated that American film distributers take 
a revenue of over fifty million dollars annually from abroad. This 
revenue is certain to be slashed when the combined foreign con- 
tingents get started. If the American distributers do not weleome 
the foreign-made product, a retaliation will be forthcoming 
whereby European theaters will ban American pictures. 

“‘Numerous stock promotions are springing up all over Europe. 
Movie securities are being offered by almost every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. The insistent propaganda for ‘Home Product’ has 
brought this about. Millions of dollars will be lost, but out of 
the chaos something real and definite, in so far as foreign-made 
pictures are concerned, may develop. Surely the prospect is not 
encouraging to American producers who have let themselves be- 
come entangled in a net of their own weaving. 

“No-day, in Hollywood, secret meetings are in order, with every 
prominent film mogul attending. Ways and means to combat 
conditions are being discust and cussed. 
are being dismissed only to be engaged by waiting foreign emis- 
On each hand the local movie moguls are 
faced with a dilemma they find hard to overcome. If they dis- 
charge a star or director there may be some one waiting to engage 
them, and at the same salary they are receiving. In the end the 


Stars and directors 
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local magnates will be paying the salaries in negative costs be- 
cause they will have to purchase the productions, produced abroad 
with the stars they dismissed, in order to fulfil their part of the 
international film quota law. 

‘‘Bneland is movie mad at the moment. Exhibitor factions 
are fighting; American theater chain circuits are endeavoring to 
buy up English theaters through English-named subsidiaries, be- 
cause unless they can be assured of an outlet for their product 
American producers will lose their foreign market. Now, the op- 
posing forces are using the same stars and directors American 
producers exploited to the seventh heaven to advance their own 
enterprise. 

“These stars and directors are foreigners. Some of them are 
big box-office attractions in this country and draw exceptionally 
well everywhere else. If a foreign producer can recoup his pro- 
duction cost from Europe then whatever he realizes from his 
American sale is clear profit. On this basis of operation the for- 
eign producer can not lose. The American producer usually gets 
his production cost from his foreign negative sale or exhibition, 
and what he makes in the United States and Canada is profit. 
Europeans are now playing the same game.” 


MR. POUND ON “PRIZES” 


HE PRIZE GIVING AND WITHHOLDING pageant 

of the past five weeks makes Mr. Pound’s comment on 

the subject at least a matter for reflection. Besides all 
the little prizes for poetry there were the great prizes of $25,000 
offered and withheld because no novel written by a man was 
worthy, as we presented the matter last week, and no essay on 
Woodrow Wilson submitted to the Foundation was ‘sufficiently 
impressive.” But these prizes occur seldom. Mr. Pound’s com- 
ment in Poetry (Chicago) applies to the more modest offers, one 
of which, as our leading article shows, falls to his benefit: 


“Speaking historically, I may say that I have known times 
when fifty dollars would have been of service to letters, I have 
known times when nothing less than twenty thousand dollars 
would have been of any use. If at the present moment I were 
asked to spend a sum of money on literature or the arts I should 
have to pause and make inquiries. From 1908 to 1914 I could 
have ‘placed’ amounts of any size, from two dollars upward; 
for I then knew and believed ina certain number of people whose 

_work has since been recognized as having value, people who were 
then frequently worried by perfectly simple eliminatable causes. 

‘Money for the arts is often more like a medicine than a food. 
It can not produce art or letters. Like a cure for cholera, it is 
needed only when the malady is raging. If one knows of a writer 
actually impeded by poverty, one can apply the remedy. 

“T think my past is sufficiently known to clear me of any ac- 
cusation of wanting to keep down the rising generation, to nip 
any new bud in the stalk, ete. Butifany one is itching to chuck 
another five hundred dollars at literature, I should say the most 
intelligent process would be to inquire into the status and dis- 
position of, let us say, twenty of the already somewhat known 
writers who have shown promise, or definite talent; and make the 
donation on that basis, not asking them to doa new job to speci- 
fication. 

“Ag to the better-known writers, nothing, so far as I know, 
could be of any use to any of them, save some unheard-of largess, 
some endowment equal to that given Mr. Fliggenstug, M.A., 
Ph.D., for instructing three post-graduate students in the 
morphology of seedling tomatoes in mittel-gothland, or of tracing 
the transmography of the umlaut in the Bavarian dialects of the 
late middle ages, or for renovating the state of the faculty in the 
State university of Misarkanippi by writing theses on the vers- 
libre movement in England in the early decades of this century. 

“The whole system of prize-giving, tho it smacks of the high 
school, is better than nothing. It is an immense improvement 
on the attitude of mind of Miss Lowell’s generation; it is a step 
up from the age of Gilder. But it belongs to an uncritical epoch; 
it is the act of people who, having learned the alphabet, refuse 
to learn how to spell. It has not the excuse of there being no 
known better way. An improvement of the system does not 
demand discovery or invention. 

“The percentage of American authors who are on easy street Sis 
of course, small enough; there will be no literary or educated 
party in American politics in our time; neither Mr. Sandburg 
nor I, nor even Mr. Ben Hecht, is likely to invade the halls of 
Congress or lead any one over the barricades.” 
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A HUNGARIAN VISITOR 


ERENC MOLNAR, known to the American stage in 
his “‘Liliom” and ‘‘The Swan,” is now a visitor in person. 


His wife, Lili Darvas, is the leading woman in the Rein- 


hardt Company, and this explains the presence of the Hungarian 
novelist and dramatist. A ‘stocky, white-haired man with a 
round clean-shaven face,” says Emory Deri, interviewing him 
for the New York Times Magazine and finding out what a 
‘‘thrilling adventure”’ discovering New York is, tho Mr. Molnar 
takes it in a way original enough to be set down in his own words: 


“ince I arrived in New York I have lived in a constant state 
of dizziness. I am dazed and dazzled and overwhelmed by this 
city. I must say, however, that this is a kind of premeditated 
overwhelmedness. I came to America with the determination of 
being surprized and astonished, and as this is a thrill so seldom 
experienced in mature years, I pursue my aim of being over- 
whelmed with all possible energy. This is one of the reasons 
why I never go sightseeing and why I object to be shown around. 

“Of course this thrilling adventure of discovering New York 
all for myself is, to some extent, made difficult by my ignorance 
of the English language. But this ignorance has its advantages, 


too. [can’t offend the feelings of any one, T can not be tactless, I 


can not make unforgivable mistakes.” 


Mr. Molnar’s views come through to us in some medium, 
however, and Mr. Deri makes them seem spontaneous. He, 


says he, ‘‘knows a few novels of Sinclair Lewis’’—who doesn’t? 


Also he knows ‘‘three plays of Eugene O’Neill.”’” And of the 


latter is an interesting observation: 


“But, speaking particularly of O’Neill’s dramas, I did not find 
them to be characteristically American. Their characters, 
with their passions and underlying motives, represent something 
that 1 may call human; these men and women could have lived 
just as well in Europe as in America. This is, however, very 
probably a phenomenon that can be found in the modern litera- 
ture of every country. Plays and dramas are gradually losing 


their national character and are becoming literary products of | 


international character. I think the reason is that the exchange 
of products in the international theatrical world has become too 
swift. Nowadays we can hardly speak of characteristically 
American, German, or Hungarian stage literature. We are living 
in an age of internationalism, and the stage reflects the spirit of 
the age.”’ 


Mr. Molnar expresses the view that the film has “not yet 
found its real territory, and that it is in a state when it can no 
longer develop the material it has been working with for the past 
years.” But, he adds: 


“‘T do not wish to reiterate here the old and banal argument 
that pictures can never become full-valued substitutes for the 
magie of the spoken word—for the charm of dialog. But I wish 
to call your attention to another fact, which is mainly responsible 
for the fact that people are ‘getting bored with the movies,’ and 
that we can never be thrilled by films as much as by spoken 
drama. It is too dead sure and it lacks the thrill of eventuality. 
Suppose I see a scene in the movies. I know beforehand that it 
is going to be perfect, and, because it is the product of a machine, 
it never deviates by a hair’s-breadth from technical perfection. 

“Mo be better understood, I shall use a simile of which I think 
so often when I see a movie. Did you ever hear Caruso’s voice 
on a phonograph? 
color of the voice are glorious, and yet one had not the same thrill 
that one experienced when one heard that great artist singing on 
the stage. Why? Because one knows when one hears this voice 
swinging itself up to formidable and dazzling heights that that 
final tone in the highest spheres of the scale will be perfect; there 
can be no possible chance for a slip, because if there had been a 
slip the record would have been thrown away and remade. It 
is the possibility of a slip, the eventuality of the events that 
thrills us. The film, like the phonograph, is too much of a 
machine. 

There is, however, a field where the film could find what it 
needs—its own materiality. There is such a thing as the poetry 
of objects and movements. For example, I once saw a Russian 
film in which there was a really fascinating scene. A man was 
to convey a very important document across the snow-covered 
steppes of Siberia. The snow crumbled under the hoofs of the 


The reproduction is perfect, the timbre and 
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six horses pulling the sleigh at a terrific speed. The man searched 
for his pipe in his pocket and as he pulled it out the briefcase 
containing the document slipt out and fell. The sleigh contin- 
ued its mad rush through the snowy steppes, and, while the 
briefcase lay buried in the snow somewhere, its possessor was 
smoking his pipe unconscious of the drama that had just occurred. 

“These are the things I call the materiality of the movies and 
the proper field they have to develop, instead of producing faint 
copies of spoken dramas. Whether I will try my hand at that, 
I don’t know. To tell you frankly, I don’t know if I have the 
ability to write good scenarios. A playwright thinks in terms 
of dialogs, whereas a good scenario writer should think in terms 
of movements and pictures.” 


The interviewer remarked 
that ‘“‘the strange sophistica- 
tion which is the greatest 
eharm of Molnar’s plays could 
hardly be squeezed into mere 
‘pictures and movements,”’ and 
it brought ‘‘an_ interesting 
definition and defense of the 
philosophy of sophistication’’ 
‘from him: 


“What you eall sophistica- 
tion is in my eyes a mixture of 
skepticism and self-irony, and 
it is absolutely necessary to 
counterbalance the flood of 
artificial sentimentalism that is 
being turned upon us by people 
‘devoid of conscience. Sophis- 
tication has a great educa- 
‘tional value because it calls 
ipeople’s attention to many 
things, teaches them to avoid 
becoming ridiculous and shows 
them the falseness of artificial 
sentimentalism, manufactured 
wholesale under the cover of 
bart. I find it simply outra- 
geous that there are people who 
base their artistic or literary 
career on making other people 
weep without any real reason 
at all. 
' ‘It is basically different 
‘from cynicism, which is a deep 
philosophy of life. Sophistica- 
(tion is not a philosophy, I 
‘admit, but it is a means to 
rmake life more charming, 
more interesting. I am only 
glad that I have done my small part in making people a bit. so- 
iphisticated, that is, a bit cleverer and more conscious of the im- 
[portance of the apparently unimportant. It is a job infinitely 
‘finer and more honorable than the manufacturing of heart- 
ending stories with the ignoble purpose of making money out of 
ithe stupidity of a certain number of men and women who can 
weep about stories that are not tragic, but merely annoyingly 
‘untrue and false.” 


American.”’ 


Mr. Molnar then corrects one of our impressions of Europe, 
and also pays some compliments: 


‘“‘What many people here and abroad say about Hurope as a 
defunct continent is simply (excuse the word) bunk. In spite of 
‘the temporary economical setback experienced by Europe, art 
and science are flourishing and you can find great and brilliant 
'men in every walk of life. The fact that Europe adopts various 
forms of American life can be explained by what I have said 
about the swifter pace of exchange of values in the theatrical 
world. Customs, habits, systems, and methods travel nowadays 
very quickly and they serve to bring about a general leveling of life. 
“A thing that I like so much in American men and women is 
ithat the problems of love and sex do not occupy such a prominent 
-place in their mental make-up as is the case with men and women 
‘in Europe. Love is a great thing and passion often governs our 
‘destinies, but still there are more important things in life. 
““What strikes me the most in the American men, and seems 
Ho me to be the most outstanding trait of their character, is their 
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Ferenc Molnar, who does not find O’Neill’s plays “‘characteristically 


Instead, they are cosmopolitan. 


innate amiability. . . . If it is true that this has something to 
do with the so-called naiveté of the Americans, then this trait in 
their national character is still more beautiful. Naiveté means 
in this case artlessness and the unhampered development and 
fearless display of precious natural qualities. 

“As to the American women—well, that is a different story. 
They are of a conquering type. Their most captivating quality 
seems to be their astonishing beauty. It is not a natural gift, 
but a trait of character. It is one of the mysteries of feminine 
psychology that women ean become beautiful at their will. That 
this will to be beautiful is inecomparably strong in the women of 
America is proved by the fact that it is not the great individual 
beauty of the few that capti- 
vates the eye of the visitor, but 
the astonishingly great number 
of beautiful women. European 
women, are more beautiful to- 
day than they were years ago 
because they imitate the 
women of America. The boy- 
ish figure, the bobbed hair, 
the fashion of wearing dresses 
which are but an ingenuous 
imitation of shirts and all 
those things that enhance the 
charm of the women’s outward 
appearance, are American in- 
ventions.” 


All these interesting views 
issued from a man, as the 
interviewer says, from whose 
“lips a mildly ironical smile 
is playing’’ while heis “looking 
merrily from behind the mon- 
ocle which is firmly rooted in 
his right eye.” 


THE COVER—Mr. Patter- 
son’s ship pictures have 
appeared on our covers before. 
He catches the life of the sea of 
old days before the usurpation 
by steam-driven vessels. His 
ships are the kind that Conrad 
deals with in his novels. The 
history of the ship Euterpe, 
now the Star of India, is 
furnished by the painter. It 
runs thus: 


“The Hulerpe was an iron ship of 1,197 tons, built by Gibson 
& Co., Ramsey, England, in 1863. She was first owned by Shaw, 
Savill & Co., of London. Under the Shaw, Savill and Albion 
house-flag the Huterpe madé a number of voyages between 
Australia and the United Kingdom, and was sold and placed 
under Hawaiian registry in 1898. 

“Tn 1900 the Huterpe was purchased by the Alaska Packers’ 
Association, of San Francisco, which company still operates a 
number of sailing vessels in their Alaska trade. The vessel 
was altered to bark rig, and in 1906, by special act of Congress, 
had her name changed to Star of India, to conform with the 
other names of the company’s ships, Star of France, Star of Italy, 
ete., ete. The Star of India made the trip to the company’s 
canneries every summer until 1923, when she was laid up at 
Alameda, California, after sixty years of sea service. Last 
winter the old vessel was purchased by the Zoological Society 
of San Diego, California, to be used as a maritime museum. 
It has been planned to keep the Star of India in very much the 
same rig, outwardly, as when she was an Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation ship (or rather, bark), enough running gear being rove 
off to give her the appearance of being nearly ready for sea. 
In the cabins and fishermen’s quarters changes are planned so 
that exhibits of fishing gear, nautical instruments, and other 
marine objects of interest.can be placed on display. Several 
of the cabins and part of the ’tween decks will be taken over by 
the local battalion of the Naval Reserve. This old craft is 
still very strong, the iron plates being in good condition, a 
tribute to the honesty of her construction sixty-four years ago.” 


RELIGION+-AND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


DR. CADMAN ON THE MORAL PLIGHT OF YOUTH 


of pagan gods, about which there has been such great 

outery by distracted elders, are traceable to the lack of 
piety in the home, to the surrender by the very elders who make 
complaint of those moral restraints and gentle urgings of which 
Burns sang in his immortal “‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.”” So 
says Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in an article prepared by request for 
The American Review of Reviews, in which he tells us that the 
young people of to-day are essentially what their predecessors 
have been, that “‘they too nearly resemble their parents to be 
saints, and are too much 
like themselves to be any- 
thing but human.” When 
we recall, he says, the wide- 
spread demoralization and 
anarchy which ensued after 
the war, ‘‘in which fatuous 
promises of ‘a new world fit 
for heroes and heroines to 
live in’ turned to dust and 
ashes in the mouths of those 
who made them, we ought 
not to be surprized that 
social stability was severely 
shaken, or that a universal 
slump in authority has seri- 
ously impaired home supervi- 
sion and religious guidance.” 
Yet that is exactly what has 
happened; the surprize of the 
older generation has not been 
aboutits own sins of omission, but about youth’s sins of commission. 

Dr. Cadman, who is so well known as hardly to need introduc- 
tion, is President of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and millions listen to him over the radio every Sunday. 
Now he gives us a profound and considered analysis of the moral 
situation in which the world found itself in the years after the 
war, in which we thought we had discovered moral salvation and a 
salve for all our sins. Coming at the passing of the old year and 
the dawn of the new, when we are supposed to take stock of our 
souls, his article is a timely offering—a timely offering for those 
who are sincerely puzzled by the problem which has been with 
humanity since the first mother looked into the face of her first- 
born, but which seems to us now more than usually appalling. 
Whether true or not, it is generally taken for granted that the 
younger generation of to-day is the worst in the cradle of the 
race. Dr. Cadman acknowledges that conditions are bad, but 
he sees asaving remnant, at least, which will preserve civilization 
and keep intact the faith with which most of us are born. 

Like most prophets of all time, Dr. Cadman looks to the home 
as the unit of civilization, as the nucleus of all that is permanently 
good in the history of man. 
‘so is its progeny; if it is treacherous to its trust, the consequences 
fall upon the children.” 
have been abandoned. 


YJ ewes WILD SCRAMBLE for pleasure and pursuit 


‘“‘Tf parentage is noble,” he tells us, 


But in too many homes the old pieties 
“They have been forsaken,’’ Dr. Cad- 
man tells us, “at a crisis when mechanical and materialistic 
elements assert themselves on every side, with the result that 
much shallowness and cynicism mar the zest of life, and youth- 
ful but prematurely stale souls become inert and useless before 
their fight has well begun. Neurosis, depression, crime, and even 


CITY PRIEST 
By ANNE Hiacinson SPICER 


O HE droned on, of parish work and claims; 
Of weddings, funerals, the constant call 

Upon his time and strength; and through it all 
Came mention of rich men with powerful names, 
Who were his friends. He spoke of sports and games 
To lure the young from the low dancing-hall, 
And while he talked I watched the lift and fall 
Of well-kept hands, gesturing of his aims. 
I did not follow all the things he said. 
Those smooth hands vanished from my sight. Instead, 
A picture built itself before my sight 
Of a rough work-bench, where with saw and blade 
A young Lad labored at his Father’s trade. 
I cannot think that Jesus’ hands were white! 


—The Christian Century (Chicago). 


suicide, ravage youth unfortified by domestic religion and its faith 
in a righteous and loving God.” The old Biblical formulas are 
not accepted by modern youth; secularism has had some sort of 
triumph; materialism has been overstrest, the attainments of 
science have been used too much to promote physical welfare | 
and comfort, and the new learning and much of current literature | 
are too much devoted to inculcating an individualistic philosophy 
of life. And, says Dr. Cadman: 


“We here confront conditions which measurably justify the 
complaint that the new learning has shaken traditional domestie 
morality. The economic in- 
dependence of girls and young 
women, their dress and de- |) 
meanor, the free use of the 
motor-car, the passing of the 
chaperon and the practise of 
contraception augment the 
severity of the problem, and 
seem to require a wise super- | 
intendence which is not al- 
waysinsight. Nor will it be | 
so while parents and adults |) 
in general are untrue to their 
loftiest professions. 

“The resultant confusion 
of values bewilders young 
people whose natural guard- 
ians are so deeply engaged in 
money-making or in the di- 
versions money procures that | 
they are impotent for their | 
responsibilities.- What is la- 
beled education frequently 
omits the high if it is hard 
of attainment, and tempora! 
prosperity breeds a flabby type of manhood which prevents 
the unselfish service to which youthful idealism inclines.” 


Of course, there are compensations, notably in the teaching of 
Prof. Michael Pupin, who says in his latest book on “‘The New | 
Reformation,” quoted by Dr. Cadman, that ‘‘human experience, | 
derived from contemplation and analysis of the creative power 


of the human soul, led human reason to the belief in God, the | 
| 


fountainhead of all spiritual realities,’’ and ‘‘in the saving gift | 
of humor in our countrymen,” which ‘‘sustains their immunity 
to the propositions of naturalistic skepticism.” 
Approaching a delicate subject with delicacy—a subject which | 
would have been tabu in the former generation, Dr. Cadman 
refers to the ‘“‘intricate difficulties of sex, for which sympathetic | 
understanding and mutual help are most needed and least sup- } 
plied.”’ He tells us: 


“Life, with what it yields of joy and wo, hope and fear, de- } 
pends to a great degree upon sex relations. These, to quote 
Emerson, are abnormally powerful. Nature was so intent on) 
preserving the species that she overloaded the procreative passion | 
at the risk of perpetual crime and disorder. So it would be} 
a Hamlet minus the Prince to ignore this passion in any discussion 
of youth, and it is nothing short of injurious folly to do so at. 
a moment when young people are openly concerned as perhaps 
never before with the sex problem. They resent the evasions} 
or repulsions with which the issue has been treated by their 
parents, and they do this the more readily because they are well 
aware that questions concerning the origins of life naturally | 
arise in the mind of every healthy adolescent. 

“Not a little morbid curiosity, immodesty, and even impurity | 
in youth is traceable to an unwise repression of knowledge which) 
leaves the boy or girl at the mercy of casual companionships | 
the back alley. Matters demanding the home’s most delicate 


_ attire and adornment, and 


i 
; 


: 


change in the dress of girls 


-drest woman is a social nui- 


|, ion. 
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- care and the sympathetic counsel of parents, teachers, physicians, 


and pastors are dragged in by street arabs to enforce foul allusions 
or obscene stories. This neglect, and the subsequent perversions, 
account for a large number of unhappy marriages. 

“On the other hand, it is significant that Dr. Katherine B. 
Davis should ascribe the large majority of one thousand successful 
marriages which she personally had investigated to proper sex 
instruction obtained beforehand. 

“A sound understanding of the technique of love would re- 
move inhibitions and prevent the blundering which either ex- 
terminate the passion altogether or accelerate its degenerate 
phases. The celibates, the mismated, childless, divorced, and 
the mental or moral wrecks who write me weekly furnish con- 
vineing evidence of the evils of sex ignorance and sex prostitu- 
tion, and also of the close relation between them.” 


The Pope himself, notes 
Dr. Cadman, has rebuked the 
abuses of purposed sexappeal 
and of extravagant feminine 


countless clergymen of all the 
churches have done likewise. ; ; 
“Yet there is no material Nothing shall’ die. 
and women, and there will be 
none till they decree it for 
themselves. Granting their 
somewhat slavish subser- 
vience to fashion, and that 
the poorest of them often 
spend money recklessly to 


Nothing shall die. 


gratify its whims, it still re- 
mains true,’’ concludes Dr. 
Cadman, ‘‘that tho an ill- 


sanee, a well-drest one is a 
social necessity.” 
After making 
allowance for the number of 
young men and women who deliberately throw their livesinto the 
discard, Dr. Cadman finds that there is ‘‘an effective remnant 
which is blazing trails to a better civilization with prescience and 
daring,’’ and he notes: 


sufficient 


“The Friendly Relations Committee of the Young Men and 
Women’s Christian Associations are doing a heroic thing in 
leveling the barriers which obstruct fellowship between the di- 
versified sections of our polyglot population. The vast racial 
morasses that divide the East from the West will ultimately be 
drained out by the younger life of America, Europe, and Asia. 
In its restless searchings true religion is reborn and the breeding- 
grounds of hate, injustice and war are abolished. The ocean lanes 
are annually crowded with ships carrying the young of both 
sexes from one country to another. Their commerce in ideas dis- 
rupts provincialism, and prepares the way for the humanism 
which must ramify the civilization we inherit, if it is to be secure. 

‘“‘We have reiterated from pulpit and platform, press and 
magazine, the obligation of a self-governing people to manifest a 
more wide-spread and intelligent interest in politics and in relig- 
This interest is being kindled in the serious-minded student 
groups which are the leaven of youth’s mass. The young men 
and women. to whom reference is made are not monopolized by 
fraternity frivolities, midnight drinking bouts, or petting séances. 
“Six hundred different Student Conferences of both sexes 
held in the United States last year in behalf of national purifica- 
tion from recognized evils and world peace challenge the sneer 
that youth has set the feet above the head to swear the brains 
are in the feet. Abused, calumniated, and caricatured tho they 
are by furious propagandists and the hirelings of an espionage 
system, these young people will have to be heeded. 

‘Again, since religion is vital, they ask for data procured by 
laboratory methods which prove that vitality. J udged by their 
declarations they are on the right track, altho at intervals at 
a distance from the center. Judged by their honesty, sincerity, 
detestation of cant and unselfishness, they stand head and 
shoulders above the youth of my generation.” 


IMMORTALITY 
By Wit Spencer McGann 


HERE is no death. The winds of yesterday 
Have fled to stir the grasses otherwhere. ' 
The rose that bloomed last May |/ 
Will wake next spring as sweet, as subtly fair. 


The ripened seed that left its withered pod 
But fell to earth to sleep beneath the snows; 
It was not dead; nay, in the plan of God 
It will revive again when summer glows. 


What though the darkness falls 
Across dim eyes that gaze their last on light! 
Look up, oh Heart, to where the splendid halls 
Of God’s great palace shine beyond the night. 


There is no death. The flower may droop and fade, 
The ripe seed fall, the wind be hushed to sleep; 
The night will pass, and, vloriously arrayed, 
The Day Star burn above the eastern steep. 
—The Churchman (New York). 
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THE ATHEISTS’ “INTOLERANCE” 


HE AMERICAN ANTI-BIBLE SOCIETY has under- 

taken a task which might well stagger a modern dis- 

believing Hercules—to stamp out confidence in the Bible, 
and, as part of its immediate program, to have the Gideon 
Bibles taken out of all the hotels. For this purpose the society, 
writes Esther A. Coster in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, plans to 
spend nearly $100,000 this year. Propaganda literature is to be 
sent to every commercial traveler and to every hotel keeper in the 
country, and every member of the society is pledged to place in 
every Bible he sees a sheet containing pictures of Old Testament 
patriarchs, with a bit of alleged history. For instance, we read, 
under the picture of Moses 
is printed: ‘‘Murderer, con- 
fidence man, originator of the 
infamous law against witches; 
orders the slaughter of inno- 
cent women and children, 
but saves all young girls for 
immoral purposes.”’ In one 
of the circulars, says the 
writer, it is stated: ‘‘The 
Bible sanctions every deed 
in the category of crime, 
including lying, cheating, 
thievery, wife-stealing, adul- 
tery, polygamy, prostitution, 
stoning old women as witches, 
killing prisoners of war, hu- 
man sacrifice, and canni- 
balism.”’ This is a sufficient 
sample of the methods to 
be pursued by this atheistic 
band. 

However, there is no alarm 
in the camp of the believers, as 
will be seen in the statement 
from a representative of Dr. George William Carter, secretary 
of the New York Bible Society, which the writer includes in her 
article: 

“The more they do, the more the desire will be to read Bibles. 
People will want to read for themselves and see if these charges 
are true. The society will kill itself by its very vindictiveness. 
The literature they propose placing in Bibles throughout the 
country will meet as many friends as foes, perhaps more, for it is 
usually those interestea in the Bible for itself who read the volume 
in hotels and other publie places. So some will not see the leaflet 
at all or will leave it in the book through indifference; some will 
destroy the leaflet in indignation and disgust; and perhaps a 
few, sympathizinge with the movement, will destroy the Bible 
itself. Then we will revlace the lost Bible. So I can not see where 
the society will get very far in such a campaign. The more the 
matter is discust, the more the demand for Bibles will grow. 
We have been in existence as a society for 118 years. That speaks 
for itself.” 

Nor are the Gideons, as the Christian Commercial Travelers 
Association is popularly known, worried about this assault on 
the citadel of belief. They have placed 833,000 Bibles in hotel 
rooms, we read, and expect to finish the distribution of 1,000,000 
by June 30, 1928. In New York City the New York Bible So- 
ciety has placed 100,000 Bibles in hotel rooms during the last ten 
years, and in 1926 the American Bible Society issued 9,907,361 
Bibles or parts of Bibles, establishing a new record in circulating 
the Book in every nook and eranny of the world. This has in- 
volved translation into 168 languages. During the 111 years of 
its existence the society has distributed 184,028,960 volumes of 
Scripture. Thus we gain some notion of the task which the dis- 
believers have taken upon themselves, and, so far as the New 
York Herald Tribune can see, without rime or reason. Placing 
Gideon Bibles in hotel rooms is certainly not forcing religion or 
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ereed down  anybody’s 
throat, this paper. 
‘‘Hotel guests can take the 


says 


Bibles or let them alone.” 
Of the American Anti-Bible 


ee 4 ce ¢ an nn And did men try to beat Him down 
EN lla aa 5a And boast about it in the town— 
biting criticism: ‘Here is 


prejudice carried to an ex- 
tent which would amaze 
the most prejudiced reli- 
gious fanatics who have 
figured in the history of 
civilization. It is cheering 
to know that this intoler- 
able intolerance is ex- 
tremely limited, and that 
its astonishing campaign 
appears to have little chance 
of making any headway.” 
The society, says the New 
York Sun, should compose 
a book exceeding the appeal 
of the Bible “to human 
minds disciplined, undisci- 
plined, cultivated, unculti- 
vated, gentle, rough, gay, depressed, astute, simple, and dis- 
tribute it as the Gideons distribute the volume of their choice. 
The rest may be left to the discrimination of the guests.” 


DANGERS OF FALSE PATRIOTISM 


ROFESSIONAL PATRIOTISM, as pictured by Dr. L. O. 
p Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist), is a grow- 
ing menace, more calculated to get us into trouble than to 
keep us out of it. Dr. Hartman’s editorial on the subject ap- 
pears simultaneously in The Christian Leader (Universalist), 
beeause, we are told by the editor of that paper, John van 
Sehaick, Jr., it expresses also his editorial position. The question 
of what patriotism is, writes Dr. Hartman, is becoming more and 
more pertinent ‘“‘when militarism, war profiteering and the 
enterprises of unscrupulous big business are so frequently identi- 
fied with love of country.’’ As he writes, he tells us, a large 
package of false patriotic literature lies before him. In it he 
finds ‘‘a pamphlet indorsing the development of poison gas and 
other life-destroying chemicals for use in ‘the next war,’ and 
another advocating compulsory military training in schools and 
colleges, together with leaflets exhorting the reader to ‘save the 
home,’ and warning him against the wide-spread plans of radicals 
to ‘corrupt youth.’’’ The stock in trade of these ‘‘ professional” 
patriots, we are told, consists largely of unfounded stories, rumors 
and sections of addresses and speeches wrested out of their 
original settings. Whether or not we place any stock in the 
fears exprest in this sort of literature, Dr. Hartman places no 
credence in it, and he makes this rather startling statement: 

“Of late the movement for ‘defense’ has reached such a 
hysterical stage that to-day any public man or woman who 
advocates open-mindedness and fair play, espouses the cause of 
human brotherhood, and works for world peace, runs the risk 
of being blacklisted as ‘dangerous to the Republic’ by the 
militarists. Among those high-minded eitizens who in one way 
or another have been ‘listed,’ we mention the names of Jane 
Addams, William E. Borah, Bishop Benjamin Brewster, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Samuel McCrea Cavert, the late Francis 
KE. (Father Endeavor) Clark, Bishop F. J. McConnell, George 
Albert Coe, Henry Sloane Coffin, John Dewey, Sherwood Eddy, 
Charles A. Ellwood, Zona Gale, Charles W. Gilkey, Stanley 
High, Rufus M. Jones, William H. Kilpatrick, Halford EK. 
Luceock, Frederick Lynch, Henry Noble MacCracken, Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Kirby Page, Francis B. Sayre, William FE. 
Sweet, Charles M. Sheldon, Wilbur K. Thomas, Oswald Garrison 


THE CARPENTER 
By G. A. StuppDERT- KENNEDY 


WONDER what He charged for chairs at Nazareth. 


“T bought it cheap for half-a-crown 
From that mad Carpenter?” 


And did they promise and not pay, 
Put it off to another day; 

O, did they break His heart that way, 
My Lord, the Carpenter? 


I wonder did He have bad debts, 
And did He know my fears and frets? 
The gospel writer here forgets 

To tell about the Carpenter. 


But that’s just what I want to know. 
Ah! Christ in glory, here below 

Men cheat and lie to one another so; 
It’s hard to be a carpenter. 


— ‘More Rhymes from a Padre.” 
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Villard, Stephen S. Wise 
and Mary E. Woolley. 
Could any better list of real 
patriots be compiled? And 
yet this despicable propa- 
ganda literature either 
openly declares or strongly 
intimates that each of these 
self-sacrificing lovers 

humanity is dangerous!” 


Patriotic and defense 
societies have grown up like 
mushrooms since the war, 
says Dr. Hartman. Some 
of them have been organ- 
ized in all sincerity, we 
are told; but ‘‘dozens of 
others, some of them private 
enterprises, are thoroughly 
irresponsible.’’ One of the 
worst features of this prop- 
aganda movement, as 
pointed out by the Method- 
ist editor, is “its growing 
opposition to the Church 
and Christianity,’’ and he 
tells us: 


‘“‘Ex-newspapermen without any knowledge of religion are 
enlisted to write articles expounding the principles of a safe and 
sound Christianity. Organizers and promoters of so-called patri- 
otism are attempting to tell preachers what to preach. We are 
instructed almost in plain words by the one-hundred-percenters 
that where there is a conflict between Christ and Cesar, Christ 
must go. The Gospel of our Lord as a set of principles by which 
the human race ought to live is repudiated, and in opposition to 
it Americans are urged to adopt a program of survival of the 
fittest, of pagan ruthlessness. - 

‘Must the Church take its cue from the professional patriots? 
Must Christians be forced by these self-constituted leaders to 
crucify their Lord afresh and accept the thirty pieces of silver? 
We think not. Every follower of Jesus is called upon to be true 
to His teachings, even at the cost of being blacklisted.” 


What is to be done? asks Dr. Hartman. ‘‘How can America 
be stirred to a new recognition of that real patriotism which 
dominated the minds of the founders of the Republic?’ _ It is, 
he says, a task for the schools and the churches, and he urges 
that— 


“Every Christian, for example, ought to denounce roundly 
the wrong done to Jane Addams, than whom no nobler woman 
ever lived. As a result of insidious propaganda, this gentle, 
kindly soul, whose whole life has been one of self-sacrifice for 
others, is made to appear so dangerous that organizations have 
been poisoned against her. What ought to be the attitude of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church toward the professional patriots 
who declare that the peace resolution of the General Conference 
of 1924, which breathes through and through with the spirit of 
Christ, is simply a good example of communistic propaganda? 
It is time for organized Christianity to arise and smite this 
blatant enemy of the true faith. 

‘“What is the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America doing about this menacing movement which is busy 
creating dangerous radicalism, undermining the very foundations 
of the Republic, and openly defying the principles of genuine 
Christianity? The Council should, we believe, face the question 
without delay. It should thoroughly inform itself of the activi- 
ties of these one-hundred-percenters and convey the facts to 
Christian leaders from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and it should 
call American citizens back to the true patriotism of the fathers. 
What more important issue confronts the followers of Jesus in 
America to-day than this dangerous development of false 
patriotism? The Council has gained an excellent reputation in 
recent years for breadth of insight into its task and for courage 
to deal with difficult questions. Let it now squarely face this 
problem and help both the country and the Church to a new 
faith in God and man.” 
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for Economical Transportation 


Me new bodies by Fisher : : ; longer, lower and roomier! A 107-inch 

wheelbase ; ; « the longest ever offered in a low-priced car! An improved valve- 
in-head engine... smooth, powerful and swift in acceleration! Four semi-ellip- 
tic shock absorber springs ... permanent assurance of delightful riding ease! 
Non-locking four-wheel brakes . . . powerful dependable and velvety in opera- 
tion! That’s what the Bigger and Better Chevrolet now provides! Small wonder 
that it is everywhere being hailed as the world’s most luxurious low priced car! 
See it now at the showroom of your nearest Chevrolet dealer! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PERSONAL 


- GLIMPSES 


HEROIC DEEDS OF THE S-4 SALVAGE DIVERS 


OR SAVING A COMRADE’S LIFE, down in the mud- 
obseured and freezing depths where the smashed sub- 
marine lay with her crew of dead men, Thomas Eadie, 
chief gunner’s mate, may win the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
He has been recommended for it by Captain Hartley, of the 
submarine tender Falcon. Courting ‘extreme personal peril,” 
he left his bunk, where he was resting after an arduous dive of 
his own, and descended again into the water—now lasht with 
storm and swathed in the darkness of night—to rescue his 


International Newsreel photograph 


ALL ABOARD FOR DAVY JONES'S LOCKER! 


One of the navy divers has here been helped overside from the submarine tender Falcon, and is abou: 
to descend to the S-4, 102 feet below. 


suecessor at the task, L. S. Michaels, chief torpedo-man, whose 
lines were fouled. In undertaking that desperate struggle, 
Eadie was risking his own life in more ways than one, especially 
as he had only just left the recompression chamber in which 
a diver remains for some time after returning to the surface, as 
a precaution against the dreaded ‘‘bends.”’ Other gallant ex- 
ploits of the Navy divers have marked the salvage operations 
over the S-4, just as they did those over the S-51. In fact, 
we learn from the New York World that Eadie, who is over forty, 
“holds the Navy Cross for heroism in the S-51 disaster,’ also 
that ‘‘Admiral Brumby says he will recommend him for the 
highest honors the Navy can offer.”’ 

It was at the end of a crowded day for the veteran chief 
gunner’s mate that he got into his clumsy diving dress and helmet 
for the second time to respond to an S. O. S. from the bottom of 
the sea. He himself unfolds the whole story in his own language, 
under copyright of the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
and The World prints it under his name. Thus: 


When word was flashed that the submarine S-4 had sunk, 
I was at my home in Newport on week-end leave. The officer 
of the deck at the station telephoned me the news, and said all 
divers were to report at once. 

After we were assembled, eleven of us, we started in three fast 
automobiles. The Rhode Island State police cleared traffic to 
Fall River. From there the Massachusetts State troopers gave 
us clear roads to Fair Haven. We arrived in Provincetown at 
12:30 o’clock Sunday morning. I boarded the Falcon. 


The vessel, at anchor, had picked up a line attached to a yellow 
buoy. The buoy was anchored to a grapnel which had been 
dragged by the coast guard, and which had hooked something. 
We all hoped it was the submarine. 

While the Falcon was maneuvering into better position I put 
on three suits of heavy woolen underwear and three pairs of 
woolen socks. A thermometer, sent overside to the bottom, 
showed the temperature there was 34—pretty cold. I wore 
woolen gloves which fitted inside waterproof mittens of canvas, 
lined with rubber, and in turn were cemented at the wrists to the 
diving-suit. This combination was a special device developed 
through our experience in the 
S-51 disaster. 

It was a little after one o’clock 
in the afternoon when they fin- 
ished dressing me. The diving- 
suit, with shoes and helmet, 
weighed 200 pounds. Under 
water the buoyancy makes it 
seem light, but it is clumsy above 
the surface. 

Aided by two men, I got on the 
diving stage. I was lowered over 
the Falcon’s side until my helmet 
was just under the surface of the 
water. The lowering then stopt, 
while I tested out the telephone 
inside the helmet, and the air-line. 

My equipment consisted of the - 
usual heavy knife, which divers 
always carry, a hammer and a 
small piece of line. As it was 
daylight, I did not take a lamp 
along. I regretted this later, be- 
cause the visibility around the 
submarine was very poor, and 
at best I could see only about 
four feet ahead. 

When I had completed my 
tests I called into the telephone 
transmitter: ‘“‘Everything is all 
right. Carry me to the descend- 
ing line.” 


This, he explains, was the line 
leading down into the ocean from 


the yellow buoy. And he goes on to relate that the men on 


the Falco.. moved the diving stage over to the line, whereupon 
Eadie threw one arm and one leg around it to guide his deseent 
and slid down as rapidly as possible. Reading on: 


The whole drop of seventeen fathoms, 102 feet, took less than 
a minute. I landed on the extreme top of the conning-tower 
between both periscopes. At least we had found the submarine. 

I climbed down off the conning-tower to the forward deck. 
On landing there I heard a faint signal. I hadn’t sent any signals, 
but they must have heard the thump of my shoes, weighted with 
lead, when I started forward and stept down on a projection of 
the conning-tower. 

The signal was a tapping sound. I started along the deck in 
the direction I thought it was coming from. I heard it again, and 
then sent a signal by hitting with my hammer on a metal part 
of the deck. 

I hit once. The answer came immediately. This gave me 
a better idea where the signals were coming from. Hoping to 
locate them exactly, I knelt on the next hatch I came to and 
pounded with the hammer. I held my other hand, palm down, 
on the hatch, which, of course, was of steel and led into the 
torpedo-room. 

Answering, they hit the hatch just beneath my hand. I felt 
it distinctly. The vibration was transmitted through my diving- 
suit to the telephone inside the helmet so distinctly that the 
torpedo-man on the Falcon, who was wearing the telephone re- 
ceiving set, knew there were persons alive in the submarine even 
before I shouted, ‘‘ There’s life aboard.” 

I gave the imprisoned men another signal, three or four taps 
with my hammer. Their answers were all made by six raps. 


27th in 1924 
I8 th in 1925 
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Automobile 
Chamber of Com- 
merce sales records place 
Chrysler third for 1928. 


In 42 months Chrysler, due to 
public endorsement, has come 
from 27th to 3rd place. 


All but two makes, far longer es- 
tablished, have been outsold by 
Chrysler. 


The order of precedence at the 
National Automobile Shows is 
determined by the dollar volume 
of sales in the year ended July 
1st. In these 12 months, Chrysler 
sold 193,750 motor cars—a vol- 
ume of *275,000,000 paid by the 
public. 


No other make of car has ever 
recorded such phenomenally 


ion. 
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rapid 
progress. 


In three and one- : 
half years, production and sales have in- 


. creased six-fold over the original record- 
' breaking first year of Chrysler. 


There can be no more impressive pub- 
lic endorsement of Chrysler perform- 
ance, Chrysler long life, Chrysler quality, 
Chrysler value. 


x ? 7 


AU Chrysler models are exhibited at the National 
Automobile Shows; and in the Balloon Room and 
entire lobby space of the Congress Hotel during the 
Chicago Show, Jan. 28th to Feb. 4th. 
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Imperial °80 
$725 to $6795 FO.B. Detroit 
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They were trying to tell me 
there were six of them in there. 

I tried to learn what damage 
had been done. I walked aft. 
The amount of wreckage there 
was more terrific than in the 
ease of the S-61, altho the 
actual damage to the subma- 
rine is probably less. 

She was cut half-way 
through and seemed to have 
been struck a little aft of the 
torpedo-room. A hole had been 
torn in her hull from there to 
a point about eight feet for- 
ward of the gun, which is on 
the deck forward of the con- 
ning-tower. 

I walked forward again and 
got on the bow, because the 
people on the Falcon wanted 
to know the direction in which 
she was lying. I telephoned 
the Falcon that I was on the 
bow and was going to walk 
aft. As I walked the bubbles 
caused by escaping air from 
the air-control valve in my 
helmet rose to the surface. 
They formed a line, showing 
the direction the submarine 
was headed. Her bow pointed 
southwest. 

When I got aft, I tried the 
conning-tower with my ham- 
mer to see if there was life 
inside. I received no answer. 
I tried to look inside through 
the four-inch glass portholes, but I couldn’t see anything. I 
next walked farther aft along the port side. I then found 
myself checked by my air-line, and found it had fouled on 
both the radio antenna and the yardarm of the signal mast of 
the submarine. : 

I knelt and, reaching as far as I could, tapped again with the 
hammer. But I got no answer. I convinced myself the only life 
aboard was in the forward part. I started forward again. 

On my way I stopt at the conning-tower and opened the hatch 
leading to the connection for the salvage line. The officers on 
the Falcon asked me if I was satisfied with my inspection, and 
I replied that I was. They said that they had another man 
ready to come down and asked me to stand by to go up. 

The men above pulled me up by the life-line until I was forty 
feet beneath the surface. They held me there five minutes to 
accustom me to the 
change in pressure and 
then pulled me up ten 
feet more. I remained 
at that depth fifteen 
minutes and then was 
hauledrapidly to the top. 
Within two minutes after 
my diving-suit had been 
removed, I was in the 
recompression chamber. 

This is a sort of tank 
in which a diver is con- 
fined after coming to the 
surface. The air is 
pumped into it under 
pressure, and this pres- 
sureis gradually lowered. 
Jremainedinthechamber 
twenty-seven minutes. 

Bill Carr, chief bo’- 
sun’s mate, then went 
down to the submarine 
and secured a line of 
salvage air-hose to the 
ballast tanks. After 
Carr came up, chief tor- 
pedo-man L. 8. Michaels 
went down to attach a 
second salvage air-hose. 

He started down at 
eight o’clock Sunday 
night. The Falcon was 
yawing badly because of 


i Maen 


International Newsreel photograp! 


AS MAGRUDER SAID: ‘TOO MUCH WASTE IN THE NAVY ” 


BACK FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH 


The central figure is that of Diver Michaels, whose lines became entangled in wreckage, 
and who was rescued by Diver Eadie. 


the heavy seas. Under normal 
conditions no diving would 
have been attempted. 

“Mike” carried a diver’s 
lamp of 1,000 watts, a device 
perfected during operations on 
the S-51. With that light he 
eould see through the water 
ten feet. 

A northwest wind was blow- 
ing thirty miles and getting 
stronger. The sea was run- 
ning whitecaps. The Falcon 
was riding to one anchor and 
was held aft by two hawsers. 
They left from each side of 
the after deck and were made 
fast to the Lark and the 
Mallard, which were anchored 
behind the Falcon. This was 
to steady her as much as 
possible. 

“Mike” had been down 
half an hour when he signaled 
that he was fouled. His air- 
line had become tangled within 
two or three minutes after he 
landed on the submarine, and 
he had spent the rest of the 
time trying to free himself. 

When ‘“‘Mike’s”’ signal came, 
I was in my bunk asleep. I 
was called by Captain Hartley. 
He told me ‘‘Mike” was 
fouled, and that they would 
like to have me go down. The 
men on deck were waiting with 
the diving-suit, and as fast as 
I could get into my woolen underclothes and socks I rushed 
to the after deck. 

I knew it was important to have my hands free on this dive, 
because ‘‘Mike’s”’ last signal was, ‘‘ Tell Eadie to bring the heavy 
wire-cutters.”’ : 

The boys had the cutters ready, but I knew I couldn’t use 
them if I wore the clumsy mittens. These are very stiff, and have 
only three fingers, one for the thumb and two for the four fingers. 
So I coated my hands with grease and pulled on a pair of woolen 
mittens. I also took a lamp, and, of course, I had my knife. 

To reach the spot where ‘‘Mike”’ was trapt, I slid down on his 
life-line. When I got above him, I saw he was lying face down on 
the forward deck of the submarine. 

His air-line was drawn across his back ina big loop. One side 
was held in a U-shaped piece of wreckage on the starboard side. 
The other side was fouled 
on what I think was a 
piece of steel from the 
bow of the Paulding, the 
eraft which collided with 
the S-4. It was caught 
down near the bilge keel 
on the port side of the 
submarine. 


—Knott in The Dallas News. 


Because of the heavy 
“seas, ‘‘Mike’s”’ air-line 
was 150 feet more than 
the depth of the ocean, 
and Eadie explains: 


Usually the line is 
nearly taut, but we 
couldn’t do this here be- 
cause the rescue ship was 
plunging up and down. 

The bottom of the 
U-shaped wreckage was 
nearest me. I climbed 
down on the starboard 
side and tried to get the 
loop of air-line out 
around the ends of the 
U. Ifound I couldn’t do 
this. I took hold of the 
U with both hands and 
tried to pry it apart. I 
soon learned this was 
impossible. 
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‘Watch your -step throat” 


Due to overheated homes, 
stuffy offices, crowded cars, 
sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, and exposure to bad 
weather, you are in constant 
risk of colds, sore throat—or 
worse. 


You can reduce this risk 
considerably if you care to. 
Every night when you get 
home, gargle with Listerine 


used full strength. 


ITS 

NAME ALONE. 

The name Listerine 
Tooth Paste is a guar- 
antee that it is the best 
paste that scientific 

knowledge could 

achieve. Large 


tube — 25¢ 


Manyacold and sore throat 
threatening to become serious 
has been quickly checked by 
this pleasant antiseptic. 


Listerine immediately at- 
tacks the germ-producing bac- 
teria in the mouth, nose, and 
throat. 


The wise thing to do, of 
course, during bad weather, is 
to use Listerine systematically 
night and morning. Rinse 


your mouth with it. Inhale it 
through the nose. Gargle 
with it full strength. 


It may be, and very prob- 
ably will be, the meansofspar- 
ing you a long and trying siege 
of illness. Lambert Pharmacal 
Co.-ot. Louis, Mo.,.U.S. 7 


Gargle when 
you get home 


In the THROAT. 


and nose more than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning or development. 
Some, of mild character, yield to an 
antiseptic. Others, more serious, do 


not. 


At the first sign of an irritated 


throat, gargle frequently with Lister- 
ine, and if no improvement is shown, 
consult a physician. 


Watch your throat! 


bees fF ERIN E 


-the safe antiseptic 
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I put my helmet close to ‘‘Mike’s” and asked if he would 
hold the lamp for me. He understood, but he threw the rays in 
my eyes and blinded me. It wasn’t that ‘‘Mike” didn’t know; 
he couldn’t help it. 

I examined the U again and found it was an angle-iron broken 
almost in two. I telephoned the Falcon for a hack-saw. They 
tied the saw to a heavy shackle and lowered it. I got it and then 
stept into the wreckage and 
began to saw the angle-iron. 

It took me an hour to cut 
through, because I had to work 
slowly. I was afraid of break- 
ing the brittle blade of the hack- 
saw. Finally I cut it through 
and got ‘‘Mike’s”’ line clear. 

“Mike” then thought he 
was free and wanted to leave 
me. I shouted to him and 
said, ‘‘You’re still foul on the 
other side, ‘Mike.’ Hold the 
lamp while I clear you there.” 

“Mike” was swaying and 
playing the light at random. 
He was practically uncon- 
scious, but was kept from fall- 
ing by the buoyancy of the 
air in his helmet and the upper 
part of his suit. 

IT took the lamp out of his 
hand and went to the port side 
to see how he was fouled there. 
I climbed over the side of the 
submarine and suddenly felt 
myself drop rapidly, and my 
feet hit on some wreckage. 
IT found the air-hose caught 
under a piece of jagged iron 
twelve feet down, and with 
the air-line swaying under it 
the iron would soon have cut 
the hose in two. 

It took me less than a min- 
ute to get the air-line loose. 
I then opened the air-control 
valve and let more air into 
my suit to give me additional 
buoyancy. I started to climb 
up the side of the submarine, 
but caught the leg of my trou- 
sers on the jagged piece of 
metal and had the bad luck to rip a hole in my diving-suit. 

I could feel the water coming in, and before I got to the deck 
it was up to my neck. But it couldn’t get into my helmet. 
My underwear and socks were soaked through. It was pretty 
cold, with the water only two degrees above freezing. 

When I got to ‘‘Mike”’ he seemed to have recovered a little. 
I telephoned up to haul in slack on the life-line. I didn’t know 
‘“‘Mike’s”’ life-line had caught around my life-line. I telephoned 
‘All right on ‘Mike,’” and they started to haul him up. I felt 
a tug on my line and I yelled, ‘‘ Don’t haul me up; haul ‘Mike.’” 

The tugging stopt and I looked up and saw ‘“‘ Mike” swaying 
above me, his feet just within reach. I pulled him down to the 


P. & A. photograph 


P. & A, photograph 
THE S-4 IN A FAMILY GROUP, WHEN ALL WAS WELL WITH HER AND NO DANGER LOWERED 
Here the doomed submarine is seen peacefully cuddled with her sisters, the S-6. S-7, and S-8, in San Diego Harbor, California. 


COMMANDER JONES’S HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 


The tragic fate of the ship’s company of the’ S-4 is emphasized by 
this glimpse of the commander’s wife and children. 


deck. I opened the spit-cock in his helmet to release excess 
air and cut down his buoyancy a little. I then picked him up in 
my arms, this being easy because it was under water, and passed 
him around me so he was clear of my life-line. 

I closed the spit-cock, and thinking it would be better if we 
could get to the descending line I started walking toward the 
conning-tower. I motioned ‘‘ Mike” to follow, and held the lamp 
behind me so he could see. 

When I got to the line I~ 
looked back for ‘‘Mike.’”’ He 
was nowhere in sight. I kept 
playing the lamp toward where 
I had left him. But I couldn’t 
see him. I telephoned up and 
asked, ‘‘Where is ‘Mike’?” I 
didn’t get my answer. They 
said, ‘‘Do you want to come 
up?” It was so cold I didn’t 
think I could hold out much 
longer, so I said, ‘‘Yes, please 
haul me up.” 

Before the line became taut 
I walked back on the deck of 
the submarine and played the 
light all around to make sure ~ 
“Mike”? was being pulled up. 

They hauled me straightfrom 
the bottom to the surface with- 
out making any stops for decom- 
pression, because my suit was 
full of water. They rushed me 
into the decompression cham- 
ber and I got out of my suit. 
‘‘Mike” was in there too. We 
had to cut his suit and gloves 
off his underwear. It took two 
men to bend his knee. We 
wrapt ‘‘Mike” in blankets 
soaked in hot water. 

I got my own underwear 
off and wrapt up in a blanket. 
They ran the air-pressure up 
to sixty pounds, ten more 
than the pressure on the bot- 
tom, at the place where the 
submarine was sunk. 

I was sitting by ‘“Mike’s” 
side watching him at 3:30 
o’clock Monday morning when 
ho first opened his eyes. 


The labors and perils of a diver’s life were perhaps never 
set forth more realistically than in this laconie narrative. 
The sequel of the story is that ‘“‘Mike” was stricken with a 
bad case of the ‘‘bends,’? and the Falcon rushed him ashore 
to a hospital—an unexplained trip which gave rise to the mis- 
taken impression that the work of rescue was being abandoned. 
And now comes another story of under-water adventure, rival- 
ing that of Eadie in the light it throws on the chances that 
confront the men who go down into the sea in diving-suits. As 

(Continued on page 41) 
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NARLING winter, with its weap- 

ons of biting sleet and cutting 
cold, its sly thaws and slashing 
rigor, is an annual menace to your 
home. That you know. Do you 
know, also, that science declares 
summer is a menace still greater? 


The elements in all seasons are 
voracious. They hurt and destroy 
roofs, walls, siding, floors, gutters, 
chimneys; they are always seeking 
a chance to invade. 


Paint and varnish properly ap- 
plied are the first line of defense 
against the attacks of Nature in 
all seasons. Under the year’s re- 
curring waves of cold and heat, 
sunshine and rain, the beauty of 
your house must be preserved. 
1 Paint and varnish will keep it 
i bright and beautiful. 
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Perhaps you are tired of your 
home’s color scheme. Paint and 
varnish can remedy that, inside 
and out, for they are color itself. 
From the pure white of the New 
England homestead to the gay 
exteriors and interiors of the 
Golden West—all are at your 
command through the magic of 
paint and varnish. 


Paint to beautify and you pre- 
serve—paint to preserve and you 
beautify. 


SAVE THE SURFACE 
CAMPAIGN 


18 East 41st Street, New York 


This cooperative movement by the Paint and Varnish 
Industry has for its object the awakening of the public 
to the economic need for paint and varnish products, 
The world-wide slogan ‘‘Save the Surface and You Save 
All” is your reminder of that need. Discrimination in 
the selection of materials and in their proper application 
is essential to good results. Your guide to quality and 
satisfaction is the reliability of the individual manufac- 
turer, dealer or painter. 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


ERE is The Forum prize poem (1927), Peruaprs the motorist who flashes by Of Britain must our teachers 
translated from the poem by our|misinterprets the wakeful listener within Speak only words of scorn 
French Ambassador, called ‘‘L’Enfant| doors; he may be starting on a different And all pro-British writers 


> - 2 ; ate Still wish they’d ne’er been born; 
Jésus de Prague.” The translator writes |journey. Take it either way, The Century Upois the spacious Lake Front 


to The Forum’s editor: ‘‘I was imprest | leaves you the choice: This year we'll start a fire 
by the beauty and mysticism and simple To burn whatever we don’t like, 
faith of the great Claudel when I first HIGHWAY Whatever stirs OULIrG. 
read the poem in the original, and I tried By Raupx Emerson Hackett 

. Ces ena 
to keep those qualities in my translation”’: Gildas ike sacks deoninaieaat panels pert ae es 

THE CHILD JESUS OF PRAGUE an ee ee ae Shey Consigning all pro-British books 

7 : F pene ; To Lake Front to be burned. 
BONES SEE ON EL AREY Then vanish in the dust. Shame on the false pro-Britains 

Without—the great world dead, December snow, Who harbor in their homes 
But in the little room what cozy glow “A road that takes you round the world Such books as these when Thompson 
Of firelight weaving shadows on the wall! Is handy by your door. Is burning all such tomes. 
The kettle’s song—peace brooding over all. You'll find it smooth for many miles, 
Above the beds, high on his sturdy shelf And rough for many more. For we, the self-appointed 
Beneath a glass, the Blessed One Himself, To censor as we please, 
The Little Christ of Prague, is looking down. “The road is old and you are young; Are Simon Pure Americans 
Dressed in His splendid robe, His halo-crown, Come out and choose your star! At liberty to seize 
He holds the world safe in one hand and spreads Each mossy milestone left behind Whatever in our wisdom: 
The other over sleepy little heads ‘ Will prove the man you are.” Is wrong for men to read. 
That trust it so. The hearth illumines Him, The gods be praised that we are here 


As shines the Host in sanctuary dim, 
The Infant God, Who till the new day’s start 
Shall guard the little brothers of His heart. 
Hushed as a breath exhaled, His presence fills A urrtr belated for the season, but 
This simple room, the Eternal One Who wills how many of- us would fly the rigors of 
a0 be she equal of the humblest: here. our Northern winter even in spirit! The 
No hurt can come to us while He is near. 4 

ToptcaL verse has a place even in a| Commonweal (New York) probably knows: 


Jesus, Our Brother, watches while we rest, : 
Our own, as these are ours that we like best: page devoted to serious themes. The 


All night the cars go droning past To help in time of need. 
In conquest of the dawn. 

I will not hear their chant again— 
To-morrow I'll be gone! 


The lovely doll, the wooden horse, the sheep, underlying seriousness of this theme, NOW AUTUMN IS HERE 

Safe in the corner, safe for us who sleep. treated, with aid from Macaulay, in the By Exmaperu Coatswortn 

Beyond the curtained snugness of the room Boston Transcript, is our justification: j 
Somekind of clock sounds through thesnowy gloom. Now Autumn is here I yearn for a Roman villa 
The child in his warm bed with happy sigh THOMASIUS (A villa and peace!) 


With mosaics of grapevines twined with the 
By J. McCuuuiocu StTurGIs leopards of Bacchus, 
And a bronze faun from Greece 


That One he loves is hovering near by 
To fend away all danger and all harm, 


Stirs drowsily, and stretches out his arm; Mayor Thompson of Chicago , : 
Makes vain attempt to rouse himself and then By the nine gods he swore Standing jocund and drunk in the midst of a 
Drifts back contented to his dreams again. iNenencaniidcals modest fountain 


Where the slow-moving carp 

Nose the water to circles of ripples as thin and 
as silver 

As the strings of a harp. 


Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the nine gods he swore it 


TuprE are so many candidates for our 
That he would end this thing, 


shi -day that this reminder from 
hero worship to y . This sinister and deadly blight 
The London Mercury comes not amiss. hr anrneny Sone ‘eds 

ion of the third, fourth pewpouing Micedem Os Ae How pleasant to sit i istyle wide to th 
Note the perfection o ; ‘ The work of England’s king. ow pleasant to sit in a peristyle wide to the sun 
and fifth stanzas: But walled from the breeze, 
And to smell the fragrance of grape swelling sweet ; 


Yea here within our very midst from the press 


CREDITORS King George all unperceived Wer alnactomen inontecs 
By Rosert Herning er ea BU ate An aah of wild geese flying—how pleasant to 
Within our schools and libraries a oaey 
He’s working night and day 
To rob us of our birthright 
And snatch our coin away. 


One or two have lived and died 
Made the world worth living in. 
But to think of them is pride 
Sets the heart above its din. 


And, sighing, write down 
A word of regret and content, engraved on wax 
tablets, 


, bars To some friend in the town. 
Not the ones with ringing names— 


They are legends that display His aids are thirty million, 
Something raised them o’er the flames Thrice thirty million more From a new volume, “A Horn from 
That, in warming, crack our clay.— Stand ever at his elbow Cexleon”’ (Harold Vinal, Ltd.), we cull this: 
ae cacial wantarors To strike at freedom’s core. 
Who, though little met or known hea me rg creEe NOLS Ss HOW BEAUTY CAME 
Have such gifts and graces theirs Baited with English titles By J. Corson MILLER 
That our minds become their throne. America’s best to get. Not through the massive sun-washed doors, 
By some freedom in the gait, Flung wide in the noisy house of the mind, 
Turn of head, or fearlessness, Alone stands Big Bill Thompson To these and the newly varnished floors 
They, beyond their estimate, , Facing this British horde Her gypsy eyes were blind. 
Blunt the edge of our distress. That’s captured schools and principals, 
And some say even boards, The heart that we rigged as a cloister-garden, 
By some token in the eye, The wicked band that slyly crept With young wild flowers to feast her eyes, 
They in all their doing, give; Within the library walls She passed, like a restless prison-warden 
Make us not forget we die, Polluting with pro-British books When dusk on the cell-tier dies. 
But rejoice that yet we live. The shelves and stacks and stalls. 


Many such, not beautiful The lighted towers of sense and sight 


(Save in mind—nor wholly there), The winds of Windy City Grew lonely straining for her face 
Make this life’s dark duty full Howl like wolves at night, In vain, we: borrowed -ausijamtisle 
For that moment when their hair But the voice of Thompson thunders To lure her from her hiding place. 
And all who hear take fright. 
Gave point to a pointless crowd, Shrill screams the Lake Front tempest But when each soul was scoured with flame, 
Or they spoke, or did not, till And raucous roar its waves, And every heart by sorrow swept, 
Our hearts rise to cry aloud; But the voice of Thompson drowns them out, Then, cold and naked, Beauty came 
Cry one moment, then be still. “ Aj] Englishmen are knaves.”’ Into our house and wept. 


(Continued from page 36) 
transmitted by Whitney Bolton, a staff correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


as graphic, stirring story of the vicissitudes encountered by 
divers as they tread the floor of the sea in the effort to salvage 
the submarine S-4 was related aboard the Falcon late this eve- 
ning by Lieut-Com. Edward Ellsberg. Twice in peril of his 
life, a third time apparently buried alive, the master diver discust 
his forty-minute joust with death in the simplest terms. 

Surveying the torn hulk of the submarine, he was engulfed in 
mud particles stirred up by his movements. Blinded, his suit 
sleeve torn and leaking, he toppled off the submarine and into 
the deep mud, which immediately 
sucked him under. The under- 
water telephone saved his life. 
 “T went down to find out how 
badly cut she was,” he said as he 
sat on the Falcon, apparently un- 
concerned by his battle for life 
seventeen fathoms down. ‘I 
could see no danger of her break- 
ing. It was not a clean-cut 
but a 
jagged one. I landed at the bow 
and examined the S-C tube and 
found it in good condition. 

“As I was walking back I came 
to a place twenty feet aft of the 
torpedo compartment. Here the 
‘superstructure was ripped away 
at an angle of forty-five degress. 
It was a clean rip except for two 
planks on the port side. To get 
aft I dropt into the depression 
‘created by the torn-away super- 
structure and found the plating 
on top of the boat in perfect con- 
dition. 

““T walked twelve feet aft just 
in front of the gun. The gun was 
ewed muzzle down to port and 
breach high to starboard. Just 
iaft of the gun was a part of the 
)Paulding’s hull hanging over the 
port side. I crawled over and saw 
no damage aft. The Paulding ap- 
parently sideswiped the bridge, 
because the forward lines (hand- 
lines on the deck) were torn away 
and the after-lines were sagging.” 
Lieutenant Ellsberg spoke slow- 
ly, tracing the cruelly torn sub- 
marine in the air with sensitive 
fingers. He seemed to feel every gash ripped into it by the 
‘plowing bow of the Paulding. He seemed to feel sorrow for the 
Paulding, as he described her torn plates hanging in the water. 

“T was going to go aft,’’ he resumed, “‘but so far I hadn’t seen 
fany reason why the boat sank. I had not seen the hull. I 
ferawled back over the gun to see where the hole was that let the 
}water in. Just at this time my life-line and air-hose started to 
tsag toward the wreckage, and I told them above and they took 
‘in the slack.” 
| He described the slime gathering on the shell of the submarine 
and the dark, cold water that surrounded and impeded him in 
(movement and vision. 

‘“‘T could see the submarine shell all right, but it had become 
Feovered with a fine film of mud, and when I walked forward it had 
) been stirred up and I couldn’t see the submarine below.”’ 

) This was when three desperate encounters with possible death 
)seized him in quick succession, calling on him for everything he 
jever had learned in diving to preserve life in emergencies. A 
mud-slippery steel cylinder under him, leaden, ungripping shoes 
jand a heavy suit to contend with, made the fight one against 
itremendous odds. The dark and cold added to the terror and 
balmost took him to death with the forty silent men in the shell 


break, like the S-851, 


P. & A photograph 


‘up, but the water was running in my sleeve. 
‘away, but I wasn’t able to hold on—and I slid down the starboard 
lside to the sea bottom and landed on my right side in soft mud. 

“Before my eyes it was dark. I could see nothing. I stopt 
‘struggling. I could feel a lot of pieces of broken steel which ap- 
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parently had fallen off the submarine. I asked for a pull, and 
they asked me if I wanted any help. I said I certainly did.” 

A diver working on the opposite side of the submarine was 
ordered to abandon his work and rescue Ellsberg. Before his 
ungainly clothing would permit him to mount the great hulk 
and slide down to Ellsberg’s muddy, gravelike hole, Ellsberg 
had ealled his diving lore into play and, taking a desperate chance 
with the bends, freed himself, The other diver was William Carr. 

“Carr was working on the port side. They told Carr to cross 
over to help me, and Carr started over. I thought it was one 
hell of a place to have to stay forever, but I felt pretty sure they 
could get help down to me. I decided to open the air-valve to fill 
my suit with air. 


THE LONG PILGRIMAGE OF THE PONTOONS 


All the way from Brooklyn to Provincetown they were laboriously towed, and the Navy is criticized for 
not having them nearer the habitual scene of submarine activities. 


“This air-valve lies at the joint between the helmet and suit. 
Closed, it maintains air in the helmet only, and the diver breathes 
all he needs of it. Open, it sends some of the air down into the 
suit and inflates the rubbery, grotesque garment. 

“This would carry me up,’”’ Commander Ellsberg explained, 
“but the danger lay in that if the suit were too light and I came 
to the surface too quickly. You know what that means— 
bends. 

‘“‘T let the air in slowly, and I felt myself floating up. Then I 
slacked the air off and my head came out of the sticky mud. I 
could see daylight again.” 

Commander Ellsberg smiled, partly as if amused at the spec- 
tacle of his goggling, helmeted head emerging from the ooze in the 
face of terrified fish, and partly as if in recollection of his own relief. 

“‘T shut the air off and started to sink again. So, by turning the 
air on and off and balancing myself I finally got up to where I 
was in mud only to my waist.” 

His serious face broke again into a smile, a grim smile born of 
his victory over the mud that would have taken him lower and 
lower until he no longer would have been able to extricate himself 
from the slime. 

‘ST looked up and saw the life-line and the hose-line going 
straight up,” he resumed. ‘So I told them to lift me up and I 
came out of the mud. I kicked myself around to try and see the 
submarine, but I could not see it. Then they pulled me up fifteen 
feet and I kicked around again, but still I couldn’t see it. So 
I told them to take me up.” 

He turned away and began examining his diving gear. His 
story was ended and he saw no reason to prolong the discussion. 
His gear lay before him, torn by the scissors-like edges of the 
gashed submarine. He would have to go down again. He must 
see to its repair. 

A few officers, a diver or two, and others stood about during 
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his story of forty minutes at the ocean’s floor and beneath the 
floor. 

Actually it was Commander Ellsberg’s second gamble with 
death during the day. On his first plunge, scheduled for one hour, 
he had been below but fifteen minutes when his air-valve started 
to shut down. The spring had been drawn too tightly, and it was 
feeding life-giving air in gasps. Faced with an hour’s difficult, 
hazardous survey of the S-4, he could not chance any disorder 
in the valve. 

He communicated his plight by telephone and was pulled up 
hurriedly. He flopped on the deck of the Falcon convulsed with 
pain because of the sudden, quick transition from the great pres- 
sure of the depths to the normal pressure of the atmosphere. 
Mechanies ripped his helmet loose, and 
he staggered toward the recompression 
chamber. His face was distorted with 
surging, racking pain and he talked in- 
coherently, as if striving to give a message 
that would not form on his lips. 

He remained in the chamber for some 
time, his blood returned to normal flow, 
and, smiling, he emerged and ordered his 
helmet for the second dive, the plunge 
that was to crowd a lifetime of struggle 
and adventure into forty minutes. 

Divers stood about the deck silently as 
he was lowered the second time. They 
had nothing to say, no cheers, no applause. 
The tortures of diving in anything but 
perfect conditions were too close to them 
for outbursts over bravery in a mate. 
The one who hazarded a cheer might be 
the next to grapple for life 102 feet down 
against thick ooze and knife-blade steel 
edges that come out of solid darkness 
suddenly and viciously to tear at rubber 
clothes and let water in. 

The water closed over a bulging steel 
helmet, the pumps began to work, the 
drama of the forty minutes’ fight for life 
was under way. 


A new slant to the discussion over the 
sinking of the S-4 has come from Secre- 
tary Wilbur, according to this Phila- 
delphia dispatch to the New York Times: 


Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Navy, discussing the sinking of the sub- 
marine S-4 and the salvaging operations 
at Provincetown, Massachusetts, said 
during a visit at Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
this afternoon on his return from the 
scene of the tragedy that it was ‘‘the busi- 
ness of the submarine to be on the lookout 
for and immediately sight surface vessels.” 

This statement, taken by some people 
as an indirect admission that the S-4 
was sunk because of negligence in not 
keeping the necessary lookout for surface 
vessels, came in reply to the question: 

‘Had surface vessels been informed 
of the course which the S-4 was to take in her maneuvers?” 

““No, of course not,’’ Secretary Wilbur responded. ‘‘It is the 
business of the submarine to be on the look-out for and im- 
mediately sight surface vessels. Therein lies their whole offensive 
strength. If they can’t protect ‘themselves in peace-time from 
surface vessels which are unaware of their whereabouts, well—” 
and he finished the sentence with an expressive gesture. 

In reply to criticisms from civilians regarding the attempt at 
rescue, he said the best minds of the Navy had been weighing 
carefully for the last two decades all suggestions made by critics 
in the last week. 

He reiterated that the rescue and salvage forces working under 
the direction of Admiral Brumby had done everything humanly 
possible all of the time, and with the utmost speed, to avert the 
death of the six men who were known to be alive in the sub- 
marine’s torpedo-room. The Admiral, in withdrawing from the 
scene a week ago, had taken a brave and just position in the 
face of equally difficult alternatives, said Mr. Wilbur. 

‘‘Admiral Brumby had to choose between risking the life 
of a brave man who had been severely injured in diving opera- 
tions at the scene (the diver Michaels) or risking the suspension 
of diving operations for a quick run to the Navy Hospital at New 
London. He did the latter, and wisely so, as was proved subse- 
quently, for the increasing roughness of the sea would have 
forced the suspension of efforts at the scene in any event.’ 


International Newsreel photograph 


ALMOST LOST IN THE MUD 


Lieutenant-Commander Ellsherg (above) had 
a narrow escape when he slipped into a hole 
and ripped his diving-suit. 


all 


The men who ‘‘go under the sea in ships” are the greates 
gamblers in the world in the eyes of Navy men, according to a 
United Press correspondent in Washington, who goes on to | 
explain: 

Every time the submarine on which they are stationed takes a 
dive they bet their lives against $1 that they come up again, 
The extra pay for enlisted men is $15 a month—provided they 
make fifteen dives. The officers receive no additional com- 
pensation. ; al! 

Very few men in the naval service seek duty aboard submarines, | ; 
They are ordered and they go. When the submarines were first | 
made part of the Navy’s equipment, volunteers manned the | 
under-water craft. Now both officers and 
men are assigned. ‘ 


Apropos of which the New York Times_ 
quotes a poem, ‘‘The Submarine,”’ the 
author of which is believed to have been 
lost in the S-4. He was Walter Bishop, © 
radioman, whose home was at 1412 Ey} 
Street, Washington, D. C. We make a | 
selection from the thirty-four verses of | 
the poem: 


You’ve no doubt heard the people rave | 
Of battleships, spotless and clean. 
But stop! Have you ever heard a word — 
Of life on a submarine? 


In the cankerous mind of the devil ' 
There festered a fiendish scheme; 

He called his cohorts around him 
And designed the submarine. 


Tl try and describe this monster 
That the imps of hell have wrought: 
And when I’m through there’s still the fact 
T’'ll have left out a lot. 


The engine room when under way 
ls a place of torture for the brain, 
With the two big Diesel engines 
Roaring and shaking as though in pain. 


The motor room is another hot place, . 
Just motors and pumps and things; 
But none the less a busy spot 
When the diving signal rings. 


Most of us in the battery room 
Close to a lurking death; 

With the storage cells giving off gas 
That smothers our every breath. 


The torpedo room is a deadly spot, 
But we have small choice, you know; 

So some sleep there, next the overhead 
With tons of TNT below. 


When the diving siren sounds, 
There’s action never seen 

At any place upon the earth 
But inside a submarine. 


We’re bottled up, just like a trap, 
With nothing in between | 

The sea and death but a metal cap 
Like the lid on a soup tureen. 


We get a five-dollar bonus, 
They eall it extra pay; 

But it always goes for dungarees | 
That the acid eats away. | 


You’ve seen these bronco busters 
Suffer while doing their stuff; 

They don’t hold a candle to what we stand : 
When the gods of the sea get rough. 


With all of this it may seem strange 
When you ask a gob off any pig boat; 
He’d rather be there than anywhere 
As long as there’s a sub afloat. 


We all come back, come back for more, 
And there, friends, is the rub: 

We like the life beneath the sea— 
Life in a damned old sub. 
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NOW SCIENCE TELLS US HOW MIDDLE AGE WITH ITS DISAGREEABLE SYMPTOMS CAN BE POSTPONED—FOR YEARS 


HE body has its sen- 
Kf] tries. And they signal 
lS its alarms. But all 
LG | too often, warnings 
s that should make us alert are 
> passed by, unheeded. 


Unpleasant breath, sick head- 
d aches—‘“‘the blues” —these are 
) all signals that the body’s main 
| line of resistance is being at- 
} tacked. They are warnings that 
+ the large intestine has become 
unclean, unhealthy. They indicate that poisons 
} originating in the colon are affecting the whole 
system. 

_ Since Metchnikoff startled the world twenty- 
i three years ago with his announcement that 
‘ colon poisons were the chief cause of old age 
and death, science has made immense progress 
in studying the intestines. 

| Science knows now that intestinal ill health 
» is caused not simply by constipation. It owes 
} its source to the nature of the bacteria in the 
intestine. 

Some of these bacteria are friendly. Some 
are harmful. In ill-health the problem is to 
lessen the power of these harmful bacteria, and 
to increase the resistance of the whole body. 

You may feel entirely free from constipa- 
tion, so far as regularity of elimination is con- 
cerned. Yet if you feel depressed and sluggish, 
you are probably suffering from intestinal 
poisoning. 

Even though elimination is regular, 1¢ may 
be late. Laboratory tests show that with many 
people the process of complete elimination 
takes from one to three days longer than it 
' should. This gives the harmful bacteria an 
| added chance to do their work. 

Inevitably, as the harmful bacteria con- 
tinue to make inroads on your vitality, your 
body’s defenses are weakened. Youth van- 


Such Symptoms as these 


are warnings 


Unpleasant Breath . . Headaches. . 
Depression . . Lack of Energy .. Bad Skin .. 


Indigestion .. 


ishes. Old age is hastened. 

Cathartics may give temporary relief, but 
ultimately they increase the trouble. The 
overdose of today becomes the normal dose of 
tomorrow. Cathartics secure their effect by 
nervous irritation and draw water from the 
blood and tissues. Their continuous use ulti- 
mately weakens the intestinal muscles. 


Science shows this new way 
to better health 


COEREE today is finding ways to lessen 
the power of these harmful putrefactive 
bacteria. The simplest of these ways is the 
regular use of yeast. We can’t all change our 
diet, but we can eat yeast. 

Why is Yeast so beneficial? Yeast is a pure, 
corrective food, as fresh as any garden veg- 
etable. It increases the flow of digestive juices 
in the stomach, rendering the digestion of 
other foods easier. In the large intestine, it 
combats putrefaction, lessens the number of 
harmful bacteria, and stimulates gently the 
contractions of the muscles which aid in 
eliminating waste. 

Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, promotes 
complete elimination, improves digestion, puri- 
fies the blood, clears the skin, tones up the 
whole system. 

To keep your colon clean and healthy, you 


should eat Yeast regularly. 
Each day eat three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast— one be- 
foreeach mealor between meals. 
Youcan eat it plain, breaking a 
cake in small pieces. Or dissolve 
it in water, cold or hot (not 
scalding), or eat it in any other 
way you prefer. 


If you have been a constant 
user of cathartics, discontinue 
their use gradually as your 

system is strengthened by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

We shall be glad to send you a free copy of 
the latest booklet on Yeast in the diet, con- 
taining authoritative information on the sub- 
ject. Address Health Research Dept. C-109, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street. New York, N. Y. 


For sheer joy of ving .. . 
seven simple rules 


Food: Eat freely of green vegetables, 
salads, fruits, milk. 

Water: Drink six glasses of water daily. 

At: Ventilate every room you occupy 


by day and by night. 
Exercise: Daily do “setting up” exercises, 
especially for the waist muscles. 
Average eight hours in bed. 


Rest: 


Cleanliness: Brush teeth morning and eve- 
ning. Bathe at least twice weekly. 


*Waste elimination: Secure a thorough 
intestinal elimination daily. 


*Whether or not you are able to follow regularly all these 
rules, you can at least observe the seventh and most 
important. Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily, one before each meal or between meals. Yeast not 
only promotes complete elimination: it also helps to 
combat putrefactive poisons, to bring about a clean, 
healthy condition of the intestines, to increase the vigor 
and resistance of the whole body. Each month you eat 
Yeast you should notice added benefit. 
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WHAT PRIVATE KISSINGER GAVE HIS COUNTRY 


66 IR, I SALUTE YOU,” said Dr. Major Reed of the 
United States Army, as he brought his hand to his cap 
before the young soldier who was about to let yellow 

fever be pumped into his veins so that the scientists could trace 

the source of contagion. It is not every day that a Major salutes 

a private, but Major Reed knew he was in the presence of a hero, 

and later he made a written report to the Government at Wash- 

iagton, in which he said: ‘‘ In my opinion, this exhibition of moral 
courage has never been surpassed in the annals of the Arniy 
in the United States.’” 

Such is the high light 
in the story of an Amert- 
can boy who loved his 
country, offered his life 
for it, gave his health 
and strength for it, and 
then, after he had _ be- 
come a lifelong invalid 
through that one heroie 
act, came near being 
allowed to starve to | 
death in rich and pros- | 
perous America. For 
thirteen years he was a 
cripple, crawling about 
on his knees, and during 
much of this time he and 
his wife had to take in 
washing, we are told. 
while the hero-paralytic- 
invalid washed clothes 
to earn a living. His 
name is John R. Kis- 
singer, and he is still 
living—not very well, 
but living and not com- 
plaining—and Homer 
Croy, just back from vis- 
iting him in Huntington, 
Indiana, tells his story 
in The World’s Work. 

It’s a rather queer story, remarks Mr. Croy, this story of a 
youth, buoyed up by patriotism, who wanted to fight for his 
country, but never had a chance to do it—and yet became a 
hero—and got a look-in at the poorhouse door as his first reward. 
“Out of the heart (and shame) of America’’ he traces its begin- 
ning, from the day when a farm boy of nineteen he saw a company 
of soldiers march through Liberty Mills, Indiana, and went 
home determined to be a soldier and fight for his country. How 
the boy joined the militia, how he became a ‘‘high private”’ 
during the Spanish war, how fate cheated him, time after time, 
out of reaching the front in Cuba and, later, in the Philippines, 
and how fortune’s changes brought him no more heroic rdéle 
than that of washing the floors in a Cuban hospital—these things 
make up the introduction to John Kissinger’s story. But he was 
in a battle, just the same, we are told, for in that Cuban hospital 
the Army surgeons were fighting yellow fever and trying to find 
out what gave the disease to people. Says Mr. Croy: 


By courtesy of The World s| Work (New York) 


Bit by bit the quest had narrowed down until the mosquito 
looked like the guilty party. Four doctors, who have passed into 
history, were assigned to the work of running down the culprit. 
They were Walter Reed, Jesse W. Lazear, James Carroll, and 
Aristides Agramonte, himself a Cuban. In Washington, D. C., 
stands the Walter Reed Memorial Hospital, raised to the 
memory of Reed. Dr. Agramonte is the only one of the four 
alive at the present time. 

Now we return to our Boy Who Wanted to Be a Soldier. 
While going about his duties in the operating-room, carrying 
pails of water and washing floors, he watched the experiments. 
These were being performed on mice, guinea-pigs, and rabbits, 
but they were getting nowhere, because animals do not contract 


A WAR HERO WHO NEVER FIRED AT 


John R. Kissinger, an American ex-soldier, 


yellow fever, the disease being a big-game hunter. The doctors 
were beginning to suspect this, but they were not sure. 

One day while they were working on the experiments, ; 
mosquito settled on Dr. Lazear’s wrist. Dr. Lazear let it take ke 
its fill—it would be a test, he said. Three days later he fell ill 
and in a little more than a week he died. Dr. Carroll, alsol 
knowing what he was facing, allowed himself to be bitten. He 
too, fell ill, but lived. 


Day by day young Kissinger watched these experiments. He } 
was there when word was brought in that Dr. Lazear had died, | 
but that did not daun 
him, for we read: 


i 


One day, as he was 
going about his duties 
the hospital ward, he 
overheard a conversa- 
tion among the doctors. 
It was to the effect thai 
it was hopeless to ex 
periment further on ani- 
mals, and that a camp 
would have to be estab 
lished where all other} 
sources of contagion 
could be eliminated and } 
experiments performed — 
on a human being. Kis 
singer, as he made hi 
beds and washed h 
pans, thought about. 
what he had heard the 
doctors say. He thought 
about it all night. He’ 
had started out to be a 
soldier and to do some- 
thing for his country: 
maybe this would be a 
way. The next morning 
when he reported in, he 
asked to speak to Dr 
Reed. 

‘*T heard you say yes= 
terday that you wantec 
to get somebody to ex 
periment on,” he said 
‘“You can experiment on 
me, if you want,to.” 

: Dr. Reed looked at 
him in astonishment. Did he realize what he was saying? Did 
he understand what might happen to him? 

‘Ves, J understand. I’m willing to try it.” 

But before Kissinger could give himself up, there were other 
matters to be attended to. He must get a release from his com- 
manding officer, and he in turn from his—in the end General 
Wood himself signed the final papers. 


| 
| 
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AN ENEMY 


humanity 


who by an act of sacrifice for 
gained only pain and poverty, yet ‘“‘would do it again if it would help.” 


Then came the fateful morning when Dr. Reed saluted the } 
young man of twenty-three ‘years who was willing to face 
imminent danger of death for the good of humanity. Mr. Croy’s 
narrative continues: 


A test-tube of five mosquitoes was brought, and Private | 
Kissinger’s arm was bared.» After the mosquitoes had bitten 
him, they were taken off. Days passed, and nothing happened. 
A second time the test-tube with its singing freight was brought, 
and again nothing happened. A third time. Seven days later, 
when Kissinger went to bed at night in the camp where he was 
isolated, he was seemingly as well as ever. In fact, earlier in the 
evening he had wrestled and played chase with a dog. He slept 
a while, and then he awoke. It seemed cold and he pulled the 
covers about him. A few minutes later he began to shake and 
was racked by a terrible chill. 

“T thought my joints would split,’’ he said later. 

After twenty minutes the chill passed, and getting up he sat 
on the edge of the hospital cot, lit a candle, and took his own 
temperature—100 degrees. A guard came to see what the light 
meant, and Kissinger asked that the doctor be called. 

“Tt took, all right,’’ said the medico. ‘‘ Yellow fever.”’ 

Hight days Kissinger wrestled with it, while pains racked him, 
and the whites of his eyes and his skin turned yellow. Two 
hundred mosquitoes were fed off him as he lay on his cot, these 
mosquitoes to be used in other experiments. But at last he 
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Power Amplifier Last 
Audio Stage Only 


RADIOTRON UX-210 


Power Amplifier Oscillator 


RADIOTRON UX-240 
Detector Amplifier for 
Resistance-coupled 
Amplification 


RADIOTRON UX-213 
Full-Wave Rectifier 


RADIOTRON UX-226 
A.C. Filament 


RADIOTRON UY-227 
A.C. Heater 


RADIOTRON UX-280 
Full-Wave Rectifier 


RADIOTRON UX-281 
Half-Wave Rectifier 


RADIOTRON UX-874 
Voltage Regulator Tube 


RADIOTRON UV-876 
Ballast Tube 


RADIOTRON UV-886 
Ballast Tube 


The standard by 
which other vacuum 
tubes are rated 


Look for this mark 
on every Radiotron 
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t RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Radiotron 
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Make sure that your new radio 
set is-equipped with RCA 
Radiotrons throughout. Man- 
ufacturers of quality recetving 
sets specify RCA Radiotrons 
for testing, for initial equip- 
ment and for replacement. 
They ate recognized by experts 
as the standard of performance. 


RCA Radiotrons are the joint product of RCA, West- 
inghouse and General Electric, developed and perfected 
by the radio engineers who designed and built the 
leading broadcasting stations. Never use new tubes with 
old ones that have been in use a year or more. See that 
your set is completely equipped with RCA Radiotrons 
once a year at least. 
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Through the following 
staticns associated with 
the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


8 tog p. m. Eastern Time 


WIZ WBAL 
WEEI WRC 
WTIC WHAM 
WJAR KDKA 
WTAG WLW 
WCSH WIR 


zto 8p. m. Central Time 


KYW WDAF 

KSD wow 

WCCO WHAS 

WOc WSM 

WHO WMC 
WSB 


8 to 9 p. m. Pacific Time 
KPO KFI 
KCO KGW 

KFOA-KOMO 
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This tooth brush 


reaches every tooth | 


every time 
you brush 


HE way to keep all your teeth 

is to brush them all. Some 
brushes won’t let you do this. 
But here is one tooth brush that 
reaches every tooth. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the U.S., Can., and all 
over the world. Prices in U.S. 
and Can.: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 
50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 
in three different bristle tex- 
tures— hard, medium, soft— 
with white handles or colored 
transparent handles—red, 
green, orange. For those who 
prefer a larger bristle surface, 
we make the Four-Row Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. Price 60 cents. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com-, 
pany, Florence, Mass. 
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pulled through, and in those eight days 
the medical staff learned more about the 
scourge of the tropics than it had learned 
before in eight years. 


After his recovery, we are told, Kissinger 
went back to work in the hospital, an 
immune. Yellow fever was on the run. 
Then he was honorably discharged from 
the Army and went back to Indiana with- 
out having once fired at an enemy, tho 
he had helped to save unnumbered thou- 
sands from death through a dread disease. 
Mr. Croy goes on to relate the sequel: 


Seemingly, he had recovered, and again 
he took up the unromantic duties of walk- 
ing up one side of a row of corn and coming 
back on the other side, but he had weak 
spells and his nerves were jumpy. He had 
headaches, he tired easily, and he couldn’t, 
as the phrase goes, seem to find himself. 
He had not the strength to continue farm- 
ing, and so gave it up; he tried first one 
thing, then another, all the time feeling 
weak and tired and dispirited. He worked 
in a restaurant, and he worked in a box 
factory, but his health was against him. 
Ile went to Washington, and while there 
he was married. 

Other veterans who had been in the 
service were now out in the world making 
places for themselves, but he was still half 
an invalid, still trying to find something 
that he could do. His friends asked him 
why he didn’t apply for a pension, but his 
pride was against it. He had tried to 
serve his country, instead of living off it. 
At last, in 1903, a lawyer friend, and his 
wife, against his wishes, applied for a 
pension. The government in Washington 
considered it, and in its great wisdom 
turned it down. 

One evening in South Bend, Indiana, 
Kissinger was walking along the street, 
talking to his wife. He had been at the 
box factory all day, and now was on the 
way home. Suddenly he fell to his knees; 
his wife helped him up and got him home. 
The next day there was no feeling in his 


legs. It was thirteen years before he 
walked again. Spinal myelitis, they called 
it. 


The job in the box factory was gone, and 
yet he and his family must live. It was 
at this time that he and his wife began 
to take in washing. He wished to do all 
he could—in fact, it was imperative that 
he should, and so his wife strapped him in 
a chair, put a cushion under the strap, 
and then he, leaning against the cushion, 
helped with the washing. It was awkward 
work. The best they could do under the 
circumstances were two washings a day. 

Mrs. Kissinger got a job in the post- 
office as a scrubwoman; it was better than 
taking in washing, but her husband’s 
health had become so bad that she had 
to give up her post. 

In 1907, fortune smiled on them, and 
the Government granted Private Kissinger 
a pension of $12 a month. This was not 
the end of the good luck. The street-car 
company gave instructions to the motor- 
men and conductors that he and his wheeled 
chair should ride free. But such great 
good fortune was not to last long. The 
government in Washington reconsidered 
and took away his pension. Too many 


people were getting money they didn’t \| 
deserve. 

Still Kissinger managed pretty well | 
The man who ran the saddlery shop made ‘lI 
him a couple of knee pads and he could get | 
around on them quite easily. The Gov- 
ernment was busy elsewhere with solemn 
duties, but friends had come to his reseue— 
James E. Peabody of the Morris High 
School in New York, Dr. Howard S. Kelly 
and Dr. Caroline Lattimer of Baltimore, |) 
and others. If it hadn’t been for these 
loyal friends who knew what he had gone | 
through, well . | 

| 

Congress heard of Kissinger’s struggle | 
and in 1911 voted him a grant of $100 a | 
month, we are told; but nobody can run a 
home on $100 a month. Collections were | 
taken up for him, but, being a soldier, he | 
was sensitive about living on charities. So _ 
the story runs on: i} 


With his grant of $100 a month, he | 
bought a farm; maybe some way he could | 
manage it. But he couldn’t and it slipt | 
out of his hands. Taxes, payments, in-} 
surance, bad crops. But he must do | 
something and, strengthened by his wife’s |) 
faith, he bought another farm. It wert | 
the way of the first. Even with the grant | 
of $100 a month, he could not make ends } 
meet. He was incapacitated for work, his |. 
wife took in boarders, they scraped along, 
there were doctors’ bills. He was living 
in Andrews, Indiana, a town of a few 
hundred population, in a house for which © 
he was paying $10 of the $100 a month 
for rent. Now and then, in the winter, 
they were on the verge of being out of 
coal. Things looked pretty blue, but his 
loyal friends stuck by him. 

Mr. Peabody, aided and assisted by the 
American Association for Medical Progress, 
came to his aid and took up a collection for 
him; $6,000 was raised, a dollar here, a 
dollar there; even school children gave 
money. One donation was from a group 
of American women living in South Amer- — 
ica—they could picture what the country 
would be if yellow fever hadn’t been put | 
on the run. 

Then one day the good news came to 
Kissinger that he could go out and select 
a house, and that a deed to it would be 
given to him. Unbelievable! The present 
of the wheel-chair had seemed wonderful— 
now a house, a whole house! He looked 
around and chose a farmhouse, a mile out- 
side of Huntington, Indiana, surrounded | 
by two and one-half acres of land. A 
palace, indeed! 

“Could I have just one thing more?” 
asked the astonished man. 

‘“What is it?” 

‘“‘I’d like to have a cow.”’ 

And so I saw Sunshine, the pride of the 
family. 

A few years ago, by some medical 
miracle, the feeling slowly began to return 
to Kissinger’s legs, a little bit at a time. 
Learned doctors, still studying the effect 
of yellow fever, came to visit him, and 
made long and exhaustive examinations, 
and it was explained that the feeling might 
return, use of his legs might be given him 
again, and then at any hour he might fall 
to his knees as he had thirteen years. before 
on the street in South Bend. A miracle— 
did happen; he rose to his knees, to a 
wheel-chair, bit by bit he left the wheel- 
chair for crutches, and then the day came 
when he needed only one crutch. And 
then there was the incident of the baby 
on the couch. Its mother, a relation of | 
Mrs. Kissinger, had left it asleep on the — 
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ITH the right Piano as the 
focal point, harmony and 
good taste form the leitmotif of 
the modern interior. 

A. G. Gulbransen has designed 
twenty-three charming new 
/ models; grands and uprights, 
Registering, reproducing and 


Gi of Our 
hand played, in modern and 72) Sf 


period designs, to harmonize tstlor 


with every interior from the IS YO U R H O ME 


early American to the Spanish. 
The right Piano! How much it CO M PLETE ve 


means. Yet equally important is 


‘the way it is placed. When 


Gn the 


should the Piano be opened? To a beauty conscious world, the Piano now be- 
‘When closed? The scarf, is it comes more than a cultural influence in the home. 
l a is Interpreted in authentic period designs, it is the 
_ always appropriate? artistic center around which the modern living 
! Mr. Gulbransen has prepared room so effectively groups itself. In presenting our 
an authentic booklet, “Artistic new models we pledge that now as always every 
| 3s i Gulbransen Piano will be made and sold under 
Interiors.” Profusely illustrated the Golden Rule principle. 


with interiors in every period, : 
it portrays the Gulbransen in y WIA i Lwin U/ 


its modern setting. He chooses 
the petite Minuet model, nation- 
ally priced at $295, for one type 
of room and the stately roll- 
played grand at $2400 for an- 
other. Whether you owna Piano 
or not send for your copy now. 


As in design—so in tonal quality 
the Gulbransen is the most ad- 
vanced step in Piano making. 


Irrespective of price it is the 
finest money will buy—an art 
product at a moderate price. 
See the new Gulbransen models. 
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GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. 1, 3230 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Please send me Mr. Gulbransen’s brochure 


© Artistic Interiors,” also the new 1928 Gulbransen 
calendar. I admit no obligation. 


_ 
The National Association of Piano Tuners recom- 
mends tuning two to four times a year. Keep the 
fine tone of your Gulbransen with this care, 


© 1928, G. Co. 
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Free Book for Dog Owners 


An authoritative booklet on the care and 
feeding of dogs. Explains all diseases, giv- 
ing symptoms and proper home treatments. 
Sent free if you write to: H. Clay Glover 
Co., Inc., Dept. D, 119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ESPECIALLY 


IN WINTER MONTHS 
dogs need these aids to health 


confined in the winter, look out 

for his health. During these 
months his vitality is lowest; his re- 
sistance nil. So dog experts empha- 
size the need for extra attention and 
care at this time. Be sure he is free 
from worms. Watch his feeding. See 
that he gets regular exercise. 


To help keep him in sound vigorous health 
give him Glover’s Condition Pills. Their tonic 
and digestive properties are endorsed for all 
breeds by thousands of dog owners. 


Other famous Glover’s Medicines are like- 
wise indispensable for those who want healthy 
dogs during the months of winter. They are 
sold by drug stores, pet shops, and kennels, 
everywhere. They have been proved the most 
safe and efficacious of alldog medicines. Used 
andrecommendedbydogfanciers, breedersand 
kennel owners for more than half a century. 


[' your dog is more pampered and 


Safeguard your dog’s 
health with these 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 
Glover’s Condition Pills . . . 65c 
Glover’s Laxative Pills .- : . 65c 
Glover’s Cough Mixture .- z : 65c 
Glover’s Worm Capsules . 3 . 65c 
Glover’s Digestive Pills - 5 3 65¢ 
Glover’s Tonic . S : : ; 65c 
Glover’s Mange Medicine : : 65c 
Glover’s Vermifuge .- 3 ; 5 65c 


Thereare additional Glover’s Medicines for the 
treatment and prevention of all dog ailments. 
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couch in the sitting-room, and all had gone 
to the kitchen except Kissinger, who sat in 


his chair. Suddenly Kissinger saw that 
the baby had awakened, had rolled over, 
and was about to fall on the floor. It’s 
not very clear now, but some way or other 
he got across the floor without his crutch 
and saved the baby. He stared in amaze- 
ment at the crutch left on the floor beside 
his chair. 

“Tm not going to use it any more,” he 
declared. 

It was pretty hard work, hobbling along 
supported by the furniture, or with his 
hands on the wall, or sitting on the steps 
baby-like when he went down-stairs, but a 
soldier is born to fight, and finally the 
erutch went to the woodshed. It has 
never come back. 


It was there in Dream Home, as they 
call the neat cottage given them by public 
subscription, that Homer Croy, the novel- 
list, visited the Kissingers. The war vet- 
eran walked jerkily out to meet him, and 
Mr. Croy says there is still something of 
the soldier in his bearing. But he is never 
well, and that is why, the writer says, 
Congress will be asked this winter to do 
something more adequate for this neglected 
hero. The World’s Work story ends thus: 


Sometimes the pains come back, his 
nerves go to pieces, pains take him in the 
head, now and then words slip away, 
sentences go unfinished. They have been 
in Dream Home since June, he and his 
wife, and Bobby, her grandson. 

Wonderful as it is, there are still troubles 
in Dream Home. There are still doctor’s 
bills, borrowed money to pay back, and 
food to buy. Little things, during my 
visit, began to come out. While we were 
talking it came out that the suit worn by 
the man who had given his body as a 
laboratory to science, had been sent him 
by a man in another State. For eleven 
years these suits alone have covered the 
old soldier. 

They are sensitive about it, sensitive 
that I had this unexpected peek, for they 
have pride, Mr. and Mrs. Kissinger. 

Another matter: There still runs through 
him an intense and moving loyalty to his 
country. It seems never to have occurred 
to the wreck of a man that America has 
become rich and powerful since he made 
his sacrifice twenty-seven years ago. Once 
he said simply, as we talked after supper: 
‘Of course, it was hard, but I should do 
it all over again, if it would help.” 

The simple little sentence moved me; 
this man who had been practically an 
invalid for twenty-seven years, who has 
never known a well day since the singing 
test-tube was held on his bared arm, saying 
simply: ‘‘I should do it all over again, if it 
would help.”’ 

Another little episode that moved me: 
Now that he was in his new home, he 
wanted a post to hold his mail-box, and 
so he had a post cut and carved and colored 
to represent his Uncle Sam. And there 
Uncle Sam stands at the door—in his high 
hat, his long-tailed coat, and his prosperity. 

‘“Ain’t it nice?”’ said Private Kissinger 
admiringly, his hand on the colored post, 
for Private Kissinger, the farm boy, was 
forced to leave school when he was twelve. 

That, as I write, is the picture that 


mal) 

lingers in my mind. Private Kissinger | 
walking jerkily out to Uncle Sam to get |f) 
his mail; and then the other picture— |) 
Private Kissinger hobbling out to milk |} 
the cow, Sunshine. i | 
At the same time I think of another | 
thing: of the negligible number of cases of - 
yellow fever last year in the Americas. 


A MUSICAL GENIUS WHO WAS GLAD |} 
HE WAS BLIND 


oi I WOULD not give a dime to see a mile,” 

eried Blind Boone, turning upon 
some one in his audience who said: “It is” | 
a pity he is blind, he is so gifted.” John 
W. Boone did not consider his blindness an > 
affliction, but rather a blessing. He be- |} 
lieved that he owed his genius to it. Boone 
was a negro, born ‘‘under none too auspi- 
cious circumstances” in a militia camp, 
during the Civil War, we are told, and at 
the age of six he lost his sight; but by some | 
apparently miraculous act of compensation } 
his other faculties became proportionately 
sharpened, so that when he died a few 
weeks ago in Warrensburg, Missouri, he 
left behind him a unique accomplishment 
as a musician. 

Boone was a piano-playing marvel, as 
a correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch reminds us. By virtue of an 
inborn mimetic gift, plus a patiently culti- 
vated esthetic sense, he could reproduce 
the most difficult piano compositions with 
flawless technique and rare emotional 
coloring. The same writer continues: 


Under the name of ‘‘Blind Boone,” he 
traveled all over the earth giving concerts. 
He made and lost a small fortune, but he — 
never lost afriend. No one ever heard him 
make a bitter or cynical remark, and he 
was apparently incapable of doing an 
unkind act. 

Unlike that other blind prodigy of his 
race, ‘‘Blind Tom,’ Boone had a fully de- 
veloped mentality and a philosophic grasp 
of the world as he knew it. Life to him 
was not a terrifying excursion in the dark. 
It was an experience made up of pleasant 
sounds and friendly touches. 

Blind Boone’s mother was a cook for the 
soldiery and his father a bugler in the 
Seventh Missouri Militia, when he was born 
at Miami, in Saline County. After the 
war the family settled down in Warrens- 
burg. 

If the boy’s mother and father had any 
thoughts of making him a musician, those 
thoughts were dispelled when he suf- 
fered an attack of brain fever and lost his 
sight. The only practical thing they could 
do was to have him taught a trade. With 
that end in view he was sent to the St. 
Louis School for the Blind, and was told 
that with patience he could acquire enough 
mechanical proficiency to become a broom- 
maker. 

The boy, however, had all sorts of in- 
articulate longings and an obvious musical 
gift. As a ragged urchin around Warrens- 
burg he had wandered about the streets 
making tunes on a tin whistle. Sometimes 
they were original, but often they were the 
popular airs of the day, any one of which 
he could reproduce after one hearing. The 
white people of the town were fond of the 
lad, both because of his cheerful disposition 
and his music-making abilities. They 
would often call him in from the streets, 
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WiLntys-OvVERLAND Line 
Sets New High Standards for 19283 


Engineering Leadership Again Expressed in Even Greater Values 


OTH Willys-Knight and Whippet cars for 1928 have 
been brought to a new point of perfection. Smarter, 


better in performance, faster, smoother, more powerful 


and more economical, they carry on the Willys ideal of 


offering utmost value in every price class. 


The Willys-Knight patented sleeve-valve engine—simple, 
reliable, easy to start—stands out as the supreme high 
compression motor. Its spherical cylinder head and slid- 
ing metal sleeves insure highest uniform compression with 
any gas. These sleeves admit and expel gas through 
openings in their sides. There are no spring -actuated 
valves to weaken, or to collect carbon, and thereby 
fail to seal compression completely. Here is the one 
type of power plant which actually grows smoother 
and quieter with use. Its superiority is clearly shown 


in its extreme simplicity, with fewer parts, and in 


requiring less of the adjustments common to other cars. 


And, reflecting the engineering skill which developed the 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine, the Whippet brings the 
advantages of high compression to the light car field. 
Willys-Overland knowledge of the principles of high com- 
pression has produced an amazingly efficient poppet-valve 
motor. Developing twice its rated horsepower, it establishes 
new standards of economy, speed and power. The ex- 
perience of Whippet owners reflects the many outstanding 
records Whippet has set in official tests of speed, endur- 
ance, economy and hill-climbing ability. 

This great line of fine quality cars, setting new high stand- 
ards for 1928, may be seen at all Willys-Overland dealers’ 
display rooms. Don’t fail to view these modern, beautiful 
automobiles. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 


Overland Sales Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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Keep your steam radiators 
free of air—with AIRID Air Valve. 
AIRID rids radiators of air no 
lessly, quickly. Does not leak— 
either steam or water. Enjoy 
comfort of hot radiators by repl 
ing your old style valve with AIRID. 
For new buildings demand AIRID 
in the heating: specifications. 


AIRID Air Valves (No. 500) require no 
adjustment. They fit any steam radiator 
and are easily attached without tools. 
Nothing to wear out—all metal con- 
struction. Guaranteed for five years by 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
heating equipment. Your plumbing and 
heating shop will supply you-——or we 
will send you a trial AIRID for $1.35. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
(COMPANY 


ACCESSORIES DIVISION 
816 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIL, 


ARCO 
Packless Valves 


The smartest looking 
valves for any radiator in 
any building. Open or 
close radiator with one 
smooth turn. Willnot leak 
steam, waterorair. Require 
no packing. For steam, 
water, vacuum or vapor. 
Write for descriptive liter- 
ature today! 


American Radiator Co. (Accessories Division) 
816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


2 Ci Eneloseditmd $105) 
fp Air Valve. 


Send me trial AIRID ~: 
(1 Send me your booklet ‘‘The Little Things That 


Make The Big Difference’’ containing valuab 
« heating suggestions. & 
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give him cakes and jam, and talk to him. 
On one occasion he touched a piano for the 
first time. 


That was the turning-point in the boy’s 
life. As he afterward described it, the mo- 
ment was one shot through with magnifi- 
cent and determining emotions. Through 
all the rest of his life, he never forgot how 
he had felt when the vibrations from the 
piano strings ran up his fingers and arms, 
and reechoed in his ears. These sensations 
kept recurring to him at his work-bench in 
the St. Louis school, until finally he could 

stand. the broom-making apprenticeship 
no longer, and ran away, becoming a dere- 
lict in the city streets. The Post-Dispatch 
writer goes on to tell how he found himself: 


Feeling his way around with a hickory 
cane, he wandered into a musical institution 
and asked to play thé piano. He played 
for a long tirie—but, while the astonished 
pupil who had admitted him left the room 
to tell her instructors about the strange and 
gifted negro urchin, .he, became self-con- 
scious and left. ‘ 

Later he met a conductor of a railroad 
train who agreed to take him back to War- 
rensburg. Back in his home town he 
‘organized a company of three, composed of 
himself and two companions of slight musi- 
eal gifts, but with the wanderlust. These 
three started out to become modern 
troubadours, but after knocking around 
Missouri, and enduring many hardships, 
they were forced to return to Warrensburg, 
where they would at least be certain to 
eating fairly regularly. 

But Boone was by no means cured of 
his desire to become a great musician and 
to travel. A few years later, when he was 
a growing youth, he again took to the road, 
but under better circumstances this time. 
He arranged dates at churches and country 
schools, and gave a number of piano 
concerts. 

While at Fayette, Missouri, his reputa- 
tion reached the ears of John Lang, a negro 
contractor of Columbia. Lang was a 
prominent member of the Second Baptist 
Chureh. It was near Christmas and the 
church was planning an entertainment. 
Lang went to Fayette and brought Boone 
to Columbia with him as the feature at- 
traction of the entertainment. 

Imprest by the boy’s abilities—Boone 
was then seventeen—Lang broached the 
idea of their entering a partnership, Lang to 
handle all the business of an extended road 
tour. Boone readily agreed, but, since 
it involved the necessity of Lang’s giving 
up a profitable business in Columbia for 
what seemed a dubious gamble, Lang’s 
friends, black and white, advised him 
against it. He stuck to the plan, however, 
and as a preliminary step had a professor 
from a girl’s college at Columbia take 
Boone in and gave him a few months’ 
technical instruction. It was during that 
period of study that Boone came in contact 
with the compositions of the masters of the 


piano. After that experience, Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Brahms, or some composer of 
approximately equal rank, was always 
represented on his programs. 

He assimilated these compositions with 
the same ease as the more popular ones. 
After one or two hearings he could always 
reproduce the most difficult cadenza or the 


most involved series of chords. 
instructor he picked up a few valuable 
hints on phrasing and pedaling. He then 
fared forth to conquer his public. 


The partnership between the two negroes, 
the records show, lasted more than forty 
years, and made both Lang and Boone 
wealthy. Lang died in Kansas City about 


From his | 


eight years ago, and his estate was valued | 


at $110,000. The narrative continues: 


Before his death Lang wrote a biography 
of Blind Boone. Lang knew Boone better 
than any one else, and after forty years of 


association he was able to pay him a high ~ 


tribute. 


“Tl havé*known Boone since he was 


a boy,” he wrote, ‘and I can truthfully 
say that he has not an enemy in the world. 
As an entertainer I bélieve him to be the 
greatest man living” to-day. This is a 


broad statement, but we can prove this — 


by facts. He has beefi on the road over 
forty years, and has, given more piano 
recitals than any other living man. He 


has never been in a town or city that he 


did not have a return date to a paying 
business. 

“Our record shows a continuous period 
of thirty-nine years of ten months each and 
usually six concerts a week, making an 
actual total of 8,650 concerts that he has 
given. 


“The distance we traveled would average | 


twenty miles a day, or 216,000 miles 
traveled. In the same period we slept in 
8,250 beds. We paid to churches, halls, and 
charity an average of $25 a day, or a total 
of $216,000. [Boone later estimated that 
churches and charity had profited a half 
million dollars from his concerts. ] 

“T am asked many times,’”’ continues 
Lang in his biography, ‘“‘‘ How does Boone 
keep so well posted on music?’ Ever 
since there have been self-playing pianos, 
Boone has had one. He has at last suc- 


ceeded in securing a Cecilian that plays © 


eighty-eight notes. He also has a large 
musical library—Beethoven’s works, Liszt’s, 
Chopin’s, and all of the old masters. He 
puts in day and night with these. He 
masters the most difficult pieces in a few 
hours, and he can produce any ordinary 
piece of music after hearing it played once. 
Boone has had more eminent artists play 
for him than any living man, and he never 
forgets a voice or the shake of a hand. 

“Boone never sulks as did his prede- 
cessor, Blind Tom, nor does he allow any- 
one around him to sulk. His favorite 
saying is ‘Just as you live, just so you die.’ 
He says time is too short and sweet to 
please the devil for even one moment. He 
is always charitable, and many times he 
has authorized me when I see a deserving 
person in need to assist that person in his 
name.”’ 


Blind Boone’s eareer took him over 
Europe twice, we are told, and to all see- 
tions of the United States and Canada five 
times. He closed his forty-seventh annual 
tour at Virdin, Illinois, May 31, 1927, 
and then, because of ill health, retired to 
his home in Columbia, We 
read further: 


Missouri. 


Retirement did not stop the flood of 
requests from every section of the country 
for concerts by the blind pianist. After 
a few weeks at home, under the pressure 
of hundreds of letters weekly, he exprest 
a desire to return to the road, and only the 
insistence of his physician kept him from 
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e AIRMAN 


sels new high standards ~—% 
in performance and in sales 


For the year of 1927—Franklin stands out as one of the few 
cars to enjoy a substantial sales increase over 1926. 


| And now the new Franklin Airman—introduced a bare three 
months ago—is making new sales records, setting a pace which 
| far surpasses that of any corresponding period in recent years. 


| Airman performance is thrilling the world! 


Just as dauntless as today’s Aviators—sharing many of the 
\airplane’s engineering and travel advantages—the Airman is first 
{to attain the new standard of speed set by Aviation—more 
miles per day with less fatigue, higher average speed maintained 
(for hours at a time. 


| Air-cooling—pioneered by Franklin—has been a dominant 
} factor in the recent advancement of Aviation. Now Franklin 
}offers the highly efficient air-cooled motor in 24% increased 
! size, with tremendously increased power and hill-climbing ability. 


| Like Aviation, the Airman advocates scientific light weight 


) 


j construction as the means to greater economy and riding com- 
| fort—to easier driving—and to maximum safety at every speed. 


| Even the lines of the coachwork suggest swift, smooth 
i flight. To know the joy of speed in comfort, to know 
j truly exhilarating performance, you must challenge the 
)highways in an Airman. The first mile reveals the 
Hsecret of the Airman’s instant success. Your demon- 

stration awaits you today. 


? FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE ComPANY, SYRACUSE, NEw York 


FR 
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“__and there must 
be no friction in 
this office” 


Office appliances and equipment are as 
important as the human element in bus- 
iness—and so easy to keep running 
smoothly, quietly, efficiently with 


° 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


This high quality oil is ideal for type- 
writers and billing machines, calculating, 
duplicating and addressing machines, 
revolving chairs, locks and hinges. 


It penetrates deeply, dissolves and washes away 
greasy dirt, lubricates perfectly. Makes office 
mechanisms last longer and do better work. 
Saves repair bills. 

Don’t confuse 3-in-One with ordinary light oil 
and so-called “machine oil.” It’s decidedly 
different. Compounded of several fine oils, it 
possesses the unique properties of each. 

Sold in good stores everywhere in Handy Oil Cans and 


three sizes of bottles. Ask for 3-in-One by name. The 
Big Red “One” on the label is your protection. 


FREE: Sample and illustrated Dictionary 
$ of Uses. Request both ona postal. 


When Changing Auto License Plates 


Save time, temper and a lot of hard work by 
applying 3-in-One to old license bolts before 
removing. It penetrates quickly, softens the 
rust and makes removal much easier, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St.,” New York, N. Y. 


A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 


Your typewriter will be keyed 
up to greater efficiency if 
given an occasional treat 
with 3-in-One. 


Swivel chairs cease their 

crying out loud’’ upon ap- 
plication of a few drops of 
3-in-One to the affected parts. 


= 
THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 


TYPCWRITERS. 
BICYCLES. 
GUNS 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


doing so. He died suddenly while on a visit 
to his brother in Warrensburg. 

Boone was fond of telling stories about 
himself. One of his favorite stories con- 
cerned a trip made by his manager and 
himself through Nebraska thirty-five years 
ago. At that time the Blind Concert 
Company consisted of Boone and John 
Lang. They carried their own piano and 
moved it from town to town in a wagon 
with a team of horses, Lang doing the 
driving. Crossing a Nebraska prairie one 
evening about dusk, the tongue in the 
wagon broke in two. Lang mounted one 
of the horses and rode to a town several 
miles distant to purchase a new tongue for 
the wagon. Boone was left alone. As the 
day faded into dusk, bats began to fly 
against the canvas covering of the piano 
and somewhere, away off, Boone heard the 
song of the whippoorwill. ‘It was the 
only solacing incident of the lonely eve- 
ning,” he declared, and from his experience 
that night he wrote a song, “I Heard 
a Whippoorwill.” 

Blind Boone wrote many compositions, 
the most famous of which was his ‘‘ Marsh- 
field Tornado.” His last three composi- 
tions were: ‘‘The Last Dream Waltz,” 
“Love Feast,” a waltz, and “I Can 
Weep,” a spiritual. Among his instru- 
mental compositions are: ‘‘The Spring,” 
“Behoes of the Forest,” and ‘‘ Humming 
Bird.” His transcriptions with variations 
include ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
‘“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Folks 
at Home,” and ‘‘ Nicodemus.” 


THE PASSING OF THE COWBOY 

S ‘‘an exotic of American group indi- 

vidualism,’’ the cowboy ‘‘has scarcely 
been exaggerated”; but, ‘“‘whatever his 
glamour as a social eccentric,” he was 
a nineteenth-century figure, and “‘is fast 
passing now,” writes Duncan Aikman 
in The Outlook. Why is the cowboy 
following the buffalo into the limbo of 
obsolescence? Mr. Aikman sets forth the 
changed conditions responsible for his 
disappearance. Thus: 


The ranch boy to-day grows up in an 
environment where there is no abnormal. 
disproportion of sexes, where towns are 
easily reached and are more like Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, and Danbury, Connecticut, 
than like ancient Atascosa or Abilene. The 
ranch house has, at its worst, a few books 
of trashy fiction and receives a fairly good 
small-city daily, usually within twenty-four 
hours of publication. The crossroads store 
has the more popular and snappy period- 
icals on its rack, and the ranch boy himself 
often takes subscriptions for one of them. 

He plays football or basket-ball, dabbles 
in high-school journalism, goes to dances, 
takes town girls to the movies or to church, 
or to roadside petting parties. He bets 
his quarters, not on round-up performances 
but on how Western Conference or even 
Yale-Princeton games will come out. He 
has a line of small-town wisecracks, partly 
derived from the snappy magazines and 
the funny papers, but remarkably like 
big-city wisecracks. He dances, not the 
buck and wing, but the black bottom, and 
as likely as not is learning to play contract 
bridge. 

He may call his mates, and even 
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Strangers, “cowboy,” for at present this : ] - ; 
is a rather swanky bit of regional slang. 
But he is nearer in the spirit to Broadway 
_ than his cowboy father or grandfather was 
in the flesh to Atascosa. 


: Part of this is an old story, says Mr. 
Aikman. ‘‘The fenced ranch had quite 
displaced the open ranch thirty years ago, 
and by so much the old specialist in ecow- 
wrestling has submitted to the indignity of 
becoming a fence-mender under orders.”’ 
Moreover: 


| With the coming of the fences the round- 
up lost its most thrilling complexities. 

Once it was preceded by an immense 
drive which gathered in cattle by tens of 
thousands over perhaps a 200-mile sweep 
of territory. At the end came the grueling 
and complicated business of separating 
from one another—‘‘eutting out’’—the 
herds of perhaps twoscore different ranch- 
ers. Now the round-up is simply a drive 
between a single ranchman’s fences, which 
rarely includes a sweep of twenty miles. 

When the modernist round-up reaches 
the branding stage, all of its traditiona! 
acrobatics—the roping, throwing, and 
dragging of calves to the branding pits— 
are missing. The calves and their mothers 
are simply shunted tactfully from the herd 
into a large outer corral, and there gradually 
but still more diplomatically the calves are 
separated from the cows and urged into an 
inner pen, where the branding irons are 
warming. ‘Two or three stalwarts on foot 
throw them as tenderly as possible, the 
branding is done, and the dehorning and 
sterilizing operations are carried out by a 
foreman who has learned his business from 
a veterinary. 

Twenty-five years ago the more pro- 
gressive ranchers discovered that it did 
not pay to break a calf’s bones with violent 
rope work, to tear him half to pieces 
dragging him at the end of a lasso through 
thorny mesquite and cactus, or to make 
him a weakling for life through botching 
two or three simple minor operations. 
With the rise of these progressive ranchers, 
the cowboy famous for his roping, steer- 
throwing, and bulldogging feats disappears 
from the range landscapes—into the pro- 
fessional rodeos. 

More and more the man who takes his 
place becomes a mere farm-hand. He not 
only mends fences, but he spends many 
days of his working year straightening out 
stream courses, building dams and reser- 
voirs. As the gentled, fence-confined 
herds require less attention, his boss insists 
that, if he will eat vegetables, he must 
keep a garden. 


Worst indignity of all, we learn, the e 
ranch and the ‘‘cowboys’’”’ table must 1 e MO C's @ 
have milk, so the farm-hand becomes, in @ 


chore hours, the milker and drover of dairy 


herds. In fact: In quality of leaf and care of manu- 
On many a ranch to-day the old-time facture, not a penny has been spared 
cowboy’s proud professional stand that ety a radict 
he was there to handle beef cattle in the to make Granger Rough C P 
traditional way and to touch no other work we can stand squarely back of —but 
under God’s footstool would be as ill- : 3 a 
received as an I, W. W. demonstration. likewise not a penny has been wasted 
Curiously enough, the cowboy vocation for show. No costly tins, but all 
goes back where it came from. The lit 
Mexican vaquero is so good a cowman that quality. ..e 
he taught the American nearly all that Liggett & Myers TobaccoiGo: 
he ever knew about his profession even in | 


his great days. Nowadays he will work for 
60 a month and found, without grumbling 
about the food, about doing work that is 
beneath the Nordic cowboy’s dignity. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IN THE NEW FOIL PACKAGE IS 10 CENTS. 


SPORTS +> AND+- ATHLETICS 


CORBETT TO TUNNEY ON “HOW TO WIN THE MOB” 


HEN JOHN L. SULLIVAN FELL, did the mob take 

the new champion to its heart? Did it make a hero of 

“Gentleman Jim’? Nay, ‘‘not so you’d hardly notice 
it,” as the saying goes. Altho the intelligentsia of that time, 
as we are reminded, gave Corbett credit for having introduced 
science into the 
prize-ring, and raised 
the whole tone of 
pugilistie sport, the 
unterrified populace, 
the rank and file of 
fandom, turned up 
their noses at the 
sprightly and elegant 
champion, and even 
threw pop-bottles at 
him. It took ‘‘ Gentle- 
man Jim’’ many years 
to win the favor of 
the mob; and now, at 
last, he tells the world, 
for Gene Tunney’s 
benefit, how hard he 
worked, like any poli- 
tician, to overcome 
the popular prejudice 
against him. It is 
widely recognized, 
both in print and in 
conversation, that the 
present heavyweight 
champion is 
fronted with a simi- 
lar situation. As Mr. 
Hype Igoe tells us in 
the New York World, 
‘“Gene is accused of 
high-toning his pro- 
fession. That seems 
to be the undercur- 
rent of feeling toward Gene, and it isn’t friendly.” Lively dis- 
cussion of the mob’s attitude toward the champion has been 
going on ever since he successfully defended his title in Chicago. 
On a previous occasion Mr. Igoe ‘went to great pains,” he re- 
minds us, to explain why Mr. Tunney was liked by some and 
not by others, and why the same was true, in a different way, of 


con- 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


“GENTLEMAN JIM” 


Corbett found his own 


Ex-champion 
method for overcoming unpopularity. 


Dempsey. And he ‘“‘summed it up by saying that in the end box-’ 


ing as an institution would lay tribute at Tunney’s feet because 
of his gentlemanly, scholarly bearing and his great influence 
toward popularizing a sport that hasn’t every man in the world 
for a friend. And what was the result? The Dempsey crowd 
flayed me alive in letters that said I was sticking up for a ‘darned 
dude.’ I decided then and there that, in the future, I’d refrain 
from trying to tell why Gene ought to be or ought not to be popu- 
lar. It doesn’t make any difference what I might say or think 
about it, ’d never be able to convince anybody that Gene Tun- 
ney is the most convincing, uplifting factor that has come to 
boxing since the day the brilliant young Jim Corbett yanked 
boxing out of the beef-brine pot and proved to the world that it 
is an art, not a thing to be abhorred, shunned.’”’ And here we 
approach Jim Corbett’s remarkable disclosure of the tactics he 


adopted to win the mob. As Mr. Igoe remarks: 


Corbett played a mighty hand in boxing’s struggle to shake off 


the yoke of disapproval which had bent it low for two hundred 
years. He was bitterly assailed, as Tunney is being harpooned 
now. I know that behind Tunney’s apparent indifference to the 
attitude of the common herd toward himself is a genuine regret 
that he can’t make himself as popular, for instance, as Dempsey 
is. Tunney has said that one would imagine that Dempsey 
and not he was the hero of the Chicago bout—the winner. A 
man can be cold-blooded about his public. He can be the man 
who said ‘“‘The public be damned.”’ Ketchel used to say that 
to me. He said he hated the public, and that some day he’d go 
abosrd a sailing-vessel with his title and never return. He just 
couldn’t stand the occasional razz from the gallery. He forgot 
that these fellows who goaded him were lifelong friends of Joe 
Thomas or Billy Papke. What Ketchel really craved was 100 
per cent. worship, 100 per cent. popularity. It’s what Tunney 
longs for. 

Tunney had a curious reaction concerning the booing that fell 
around his ears when he made his first public appearance in his 
own home town to shake hands with the man he had beaten for 
the title. After all was said and done, Ketchel loved the plaudits. 
So does Dempsey, and so does Gene Tunney. He couldn’t live 
without the hat tossing, the handshakes, the milling crowds 
around his automobile whenever he comes or goes from his gilded 
hotel. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


‘“BOOK-LOVER GENE” 


Champion Tunney enjoys many warm friendships, but for the most 
part they are outside the rank and file of fight fans. 


I talked with Jim Corbett yesterday morning of popularity, 
and he almost knocked me over with the statement that the 
attaining of great popularity, is an art far more scientific than 
boxing itself. I tried to sound him out on Tunney and the big 
fellow’s failure to be anything like 100 per cent. popular. I 
couldn’t budge Jim. He wouldn’t criticize. He wouldn’t explain, 


ie 
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Four Great Routes to the Pacific Coast 
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Only Southern Pacific offers 


This map, done in the old 
b§ style, indicates Southern 
Pacific's four great routes h 
| to the Pacific Coast. Fol- || i387 
lowing the trails of the 
pioneers, they are the best 
natura} routes to the land 


—you can go by one, and 


return by another 


Tue Pacific Coast today is on the 
verge of its most romantic achieve- 
ments. It calls as never before—this 
virile, fast-developing land beyond the 
Rockies, scenic playground of the con- 
tinent. Hawaii, the Orient and Austral- 
asia lie just beyond. 

Southern Pacific, truly transconti- 
nental system, operating its own steam- 
ships, New York to New Orleans, and 
16,724 miles of rail lines, offers a choice 
of four great routes to the Pacific Coast. 
Stop over anywhere. You can go one 
way, return another, seeing the whole 
Pacific Coast at minimum expense. Only 
Southern Pacific offers this choice: 


Sunset Roure, New York to New 
Orleans by steamship or rail; thence by 
rail across Louisiana and Texas via 
Houston; the Magic Valley of the Low- 
er Rio Grande side trip; San Antonio 
and its historic Alamo; El Paso with 


glimpse of Old Mexico; Apache Trail 
Highway of Arizona; San Diego, Los 


Angeles and San Francisco; 


GoupenSratz Rours, the direct 
line from Chicago and Mississippi Val- 
ley cities to Los Angeles, San Diego 
(through Carriso Gorge) and Santa 
Barbara—via Kansas City and El Paso, 


over prairie, mountain, painted mesa; 


Overtanp Route (Lake Tahoe 
Line), shortest route across the center of 
the continent via Omaha and Ogden, 
crossing Great Salt Lake by rail, over 
the Sierra Nevada, along Donner Lake, 
and down through American River Can- 
yon and the picturesque gold country of 
’49 days to San Francisco; and 


Suasta Rours, Pacific Northwest to 


San Francisco via Portland, Crater Lake 


LHS Ware O14 
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Jacksonville) 


and Mount Shasta. For travelers to 


California over northern lines. 


Over each route is operated, among 
other fine trains daily, a premier train 
unsurpassed in service and appoint- 
ments. These are: “Sunset Limited,” 
famed ’round the world; “‘Golden State 
Limited,”’ nothing faster between Mid- 
west and Southern California; on Over- 
land Route the “San Francisco Over- 
land Limited,” and, on Shasta Route, 
the fast, new “‘Cascade”’. 

Southern Pacific agents are in nearly 
all large cities. Let them help you plan 


your trip. 

Write your name and address in the 
margin below, tear offand mail to E.W. 
Cuapp,traftic manager, Dept.s-1, Room 
1022, 310 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, for illustrated booklet, “How Best 
to See the Pacific Coast’’.« 
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Cunard to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean... 


Society Makes up 
Its Mind... 


Born fastidious... society nat- 
urally chooses this Mediterra- 
nean sailing ofthe Mauretania 
...men of affairs who relax in 
theEnglish clubatmosphere of 
rich comfort... gourmets who 
scent the way to a culinary 
Nirvana... debutantes who 
complain of the family butler 
after experiencing CUNARD ser- 
vice... 


The Mauretania becomes a 
motif for smart dialogue... 
in the vine drenched gardens 
of Morgano’s in Capri... in 
Cairo during the season... at 
the Excelsior in Naples... 
the words ‘Cunard to the Med- 
iterranean’ are a password to 
cosmopolis...the expression 
of a yearly habit which marks 
a ‘sahib’ traveller ... Apply 
to local agents or 25 Broad- 
way, New York. 


From New York Feb. 21, 1928 
Rates: $275 up 


MAURETANIA 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


i g Student Tours. Ss 
Tne Leading WARD tourist eabie © 
Chat rganized entertainme” F 
enial associatt : 
Wate for Booklet L. 
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IIAVANA 


“The loveliest land that 
human cyes have ever seen” 


Nentrancing trip of fascin- 
ating interest to a gay and 
scintillating foreign capital. All 
the bubbling zest of Latin life 
and laughter in a matchless 
Southern climate. 


CRUISES 10 to 17 DAYS 


including all 
$1600 


expenses 
afloat and 
Express Sailings Tuesdays & Saturdays 


ashore 


RegularFare:OneWay$85up 
Round Trip $160 up 


MIAMI via HAVANA $100. 


Ward Line 


Foot Wall Street, New York 


Or any authorized tourist agency 
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the Marine Corps back of him, remarks Mr. 
Igoe in another of his World articles, con- 
tinuing: 


He is their fighting man. They have 
helped to create this battle of popularity, 
for it has simmered down to a real battle. 
Marines all over this globe watched the 
result with breathless emotions. If you 
didn’t like the cut and get-up of a marine, 
you were a Dempsey man as a matter of 
course, 

This battle, twice fought between Gene 
and Jack, has divided everybody. By 
now there are few lukewarms, You are 
either a downright Tunney man or you are 
a shouting Dempseyite. I’ve never known 
of a like situation. Nine out of ten persons 
hated Corbett because he was good-looking, 
dashing, clever, intelligent, and had 
crumpled a great idol in the palm of his 
hand. They felt sorry for him when Fitz- 
simmons knocked the wind out of him 
after he had whipt the famous redhead to a 
standstill. Jeffries they gazed upon in awe. 
He was like some caveman who had mopped 
back out of the ages gone before. They 
forgot to sympathize with Fitzsimmons in 
their popeyed admiration of this shaggy 
giant. Then they knew that Johnson had 
pushed over only the ghost of Jeffries. 
Then Dempsey and now Tunney. Tho 
Dempsey is about finished as a great fighter, 
nothing on earth will ever rob him of his 
popularity. In defeat he is running neck 
and neck with the man who has beaten him 
twice. A strange situation, indeed. 


As for letters on the Dempsey-Tunney 
argument, there is only one way of handling 
them in safety, declares Mr. John Kieran 
in the New York Times. And this is the 
procedure he advocates: 


As soon as it is apparent that the letter 
fs concerned with the merits or demerits of 
either Tunney or Dempsey, the missive 
should be immersed in a bucket of water, 
dissected at least six inches below the sur- 
face, and only the lighter parts should be 
allowed to float to the top. Here, for 
instance, are a few diluted excerpts from 
the pen of a Dempsey supporter: 5 

‘Tn the first place, it is not Mr. Tunney’s 
intellectual attainments one objects to, 
but his intellectual pretensions. No 
wonder men like Heywood Broun, Louis 
Bromfield, Sinclair Lewis, and H. L. 
Mencken have exprest a preference for 
Dempsey. One has only to contrast the 
interviews given by these two men, Demp- 
sey and Tunney; one simple and profound, 
the other a mixture of bombast and cant. 
Tunney should be forced to fight, but 
should be forbidden to talk., Both his 
Chicago and New York orations fell flat.” 

These are only glancing blows. A prize- 
fighter should not be judged on his speeches. 
Nor is it necessary to get the endorsement 
of Messrs. Broun, Bromfield, Lewis, and 
Mencken to become heavyweight champion 
of the world. ‘Intellectual attainments” 
and ‘‘intellectual pretensions’’ are alike 
unimportant inside the ring. And it is 
probable that both Dempsey and Tunney 
would remain silent for years at a time if 
the interviewers didn’t ask them so many 
foolish questions. 

Another excerpt: 

“Permit me to say that Jack Dempsey’s 
knowledge of literature, music, and the arts 


Trinidad... 


..~ On the Cunard 
West Indies Cruises 


Swaying women carry their 
wares ‘topside’. . . poinsettias 
grow next to hibiscus... Lunch 
on the hotel verandah and 
watch the shifting native scene 
... vendors of jewelry... 
Hindus from Bombay... You 
will visit 14 other ports stud- 
ding the Caribbean Sea... 
Cristobal... . San Juan... 
watch the flamingoes while you 
dance at Marianao Playa in 
Havana* <r «ot. Pierre 2 a3. 
Kingston... 31 days of tropi- 
cal contrast... 


A superb cruise on a superb 
Cunarder . . . imagine an Eng- 
lish manor house pushing out 
to a tropical sea... large rooms 
designed for aristocratic com- 
fort ... staterooms which have ~ 
a fascinating, livable quality .,. 
And the perfection of service 
which is pride of class,—because 
it’s CUNARD. Apply to local 
agents or 25 Broadway, New 
York. 


s.s. CALIFORNIA—31 days— 
From N. Y. Jan. 21 and 


Feb. 25 $300 up 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all 
such cases require the care of a competent 
physician. Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE HB-68 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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seeking schools or colleges, or 
aid in the solution of their edu- 
cational problems, are invited to 
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is quite as extensive as Gene Tunney’s, 
altho not so persistently advertised.”’ 

Well, what of it? Such statements might 
be pertinent if a pugilist were allowed to 
take his library into the ring with him and 
knock his opponent unconscious with a 
sudden quotation from Schopenhauer or 
a shocking reference to James MeNeill 
_ Whistler’s work with the brush or the steel 
- point. 

Perhaps Dempsey dotes on Puccini, and 
Tunney idolizes Brahms. Jack may rave 
| over Monet, and Gene may cheer for 
_ Manet. Who cares? 

J ohn L. Sullivan was fairly successful in 
gaining popularity without having any 
great acquaintance with ‘‘literature, music, 
and the arts.’ And most of his famous 
speeches were delivered with one foot on a 
brass rail. 

A prize-fighter should not read too many 
books. It’s a doubtful virtue in a pugilist. 
If Dempsey’s ‘“‘knowledge of literature, 
music, and the arts is quite as extensive as 
Gene Tunney’s,”’ and Gene Tunney reads 
half the books he has been reported as 
perusing, real students will soon find them- 
selves on short literary rations. 
“Give me Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’’”’ 
some one will say to the librarian. 
“Sorry. Gene Tunney just took our last 
volume.”’ 
“Well, how about Gilbert White’s 
“Natural History of Selborne?’”’ 

“You're just too late. Jack Dempsey 
borrowed it.’ 
“Shueks! 
Revolution.’”’ 

“Paolino is reading that now.” 

And the wretched student will be forced 
to walk out with the latest issue of the 
telephone directory under his arm. 


Give me Carlyle’s ‘French 


In Gene Tunney pugilism has found ‘‘a 
Galahad far more taxing to credulity than 
novelist, playwright, or scenarist would 
dare to conceive,’”’ declares another World 
man, Mr. Ed Van Every, who tells us 
further: 


The champion really is quite a bookish 
personage; it is not alone the boys in the 
racket who contend that his is too ecclesias- 
tical a mug for the business of fisticuffs, 
and he would seem to have the physical 
requirements. Studious, religious and 
athletic he most surely is; and I believe 
I have rated the qualities in the order of 
importance as they bear on the true char- 
acter of Gene Tunney. 

There is a tendeney to scoff at this 
unique exponent of the so-called manly 
art as a highbrow. As a matter of fact, 
Tunney had a sincere love for books long 
before he displayed a tendency toward 
pugilism or athletics. 

Down in the Greenwich Village section of 
New York, where Gene was born, there is a 
Dr. Frederick van Vliet, who has known the 
+ present champion almost from his earliest 
1 days. This man of medicine has always had 
a liking for good reading, and, at one time, 
the four walls of his outer office were lined 
with books. And this library had a veri- 
table fascination for the boy whom the 
kindly doctor found so strangely different 
from the rest of the harum-secarum kids of 
the neighborhood. 

“‘T guess he must have browsed through 
every book in the room,” said Dr. van Vliet 
not long ago. ‘‘What surprized me most 
was that he seemed to prefer my books on 
ancient Greek and Roman history. These 
he would read over and over again. A 
strange boy.” 

A strange boy, indeed, to be pitched in 
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ICLES or ROS E8777 


Which do YOUR children see 


O the youngsters, * 

and their mothers, 

too, California isa 
place where magically 
there is no snow and ice 
in winter—where flow- 
ers bloom out-of-doors the year round. It is 
a place where people must be healthier and 
happier. . 

But men, whose families urge them to find 
out something about California must also 
know how they can gét along out here. 

Most of us in California came here from 
other states. One by one, and thousands by 
thousands, we found that we could get ahead 
in business as easily as anywhere—that it 
required no sacrifice of opportunity to live 
in California. 


Come and See 
Few states are growing in population at the 
same rate as California, Only ten are grow- 
ing even half as fast. Every month—every 
day—sour cities and towns and countryside 
are enriched with new people from every- 
where. They add new value to our invest- 
ments, they produce more wealth, they are 
new customers. In five years San Francisco 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 


at the window-pane 1 


alone has built herself a new skyline of a 
quarter of a billion dollars worth of down- 
town buildings, to meet this new business 
growth. Where could you go to get ahead | 
faster than here in growing, thriving Cali- 
fornia? 

Plenty of Room 
Remember this—success in California does 
not mean taking something away from the 
other fellow. It means your share of a pros- 
perity that is growing greater every year— 
greater in San Francisco, the industrial and 
commercial capital of the Pacific Coast, the 
gateway to Hawaiiand the Orient, the central 
distributing point for a thousand manufac- 
turers—and greater in a hundred fine towns 
up and down our rich valleys. And, in ad- 
dition, you and your family will enjoy roses 
at Christmas—out-door life all year for play 
and good hard work. 


Send for this Book 
Write to Californians Inc. a xon-profit or- 
ganization devoted tothe sound upbuilding of 
_the state, for the 48-page illustrated 
booklet «California, Where Life is 
Better.’? Send for it with this 
coupon today! 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Om 
| 


Califom 


WHERE LIFE 1S BETTER 


Catrrornians Inc., Room 301, 140 Montcomery St., San Francisco: 
Please send me your illustrated booklet «*California, Where Life is Better.”’ 


Street _ 


State 
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ATLANTIC 


ENGLAND - IRELAND - FRANCE : GERMANY 
HAMBURG -AMERICAN LINE 


HE very atmosphere of these ships ... the decorations and appoint- 
ments, the expert service and excellent cuisine . .. expresses that 
genuine comfort and refinement demanded by discriminating uravelers. 


De Luxe Steamers 
NEW YORK (New) 7 HAMBURG » DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN » RESOLUTE * RELIANCE 
Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND » THURINGIA » WESTPHALIA 


Desirable accommodations are offered in all classes 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


©Aronnd nWorld Gio the Western 
and the Spanish Main MNeditermmnean 


S.S. RELIANCE S. S. RELIANCE 
from New York . 
Jan. 25—27 days. Feb. 25-27 days from New York April 18—17 days 
Mar. 28—16 days from Genoa May 7—18 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal, 
Winnipeg or Local Steamship Agents 
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Campbell’s Automatic Electric 


It’s now ready—the most wonderful 
electric range we have ever offered. 
Made with new quick ring heating 
elements which actually 


" WM. CAMPBELL 


ical, attractive, and truly beautifulin design. 


Write and Get My Factory Price 


Ask for our new big catalog and special in- 
troductory offer. Low cash price—or easy 
payments. Direct from factory to user. 
Here’s where you can positively get the fin- 
est electric range that you could desire and 
at a wonderfully low factory-to-you price. 
You will like the price—it will give youa 
world of satisfactory service. 30 days trial. 
Money back if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. Write today for catalog. 


Fireless Cooker Range 


You Will Love It 
On Sight 


Cook As Fast As Gas 


40 percent more efficient, 
40 percent less electricity 
and less cooking time. 
Just think of it—boil 
water and cook food as 
fast as gas. Results are 
astonishing. Never before 
has any one offered an 
electric range as quick to 
operate— simple, practi- 
cal, time-saving, econom- 


Prices from $2750and up 


Supplied in several popular styles with 
and without the electric fireless cooker 
compartment. Electric oven has two 
heating units—one at the top and one 
at the bottom. Electric grillsare the new 
quick heating type—cook as fast as gas. 
Oven controlis automatic—heat turns 
on and off—saves electricity. Electric 
cooker slidesin and out like the drawer 
inadesk. Entire range on casters, easy 
to move. Works off your home lighting 
circuit. Write for catalog and factory- 
to-you prices on our new models. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1902 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 


Manufacturers of a full line of low priced electric stoves 


Electric Oven 


an & 
Electric Grills 
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the surroundings that were his in his grow- 
ing years. For he was as different from his 


boyhood companions as was night from day. — 


More than one of his youthful playmates 
has told me that a rare sense of clean- 
mindedness was always a part of the boy, 
even when he was in company of the 


roughest gangs of the vicinity. He would — 


take himself apart from his fellows as soon 
as there was the semblance of filth in the 
conversation. 


tude was the strangest part of it all. 
Somewhere in these early years the germ 
of devoutness was inspired by the religious 
teachings of his mother and the influence 
of some admired preceptor of the Christian 
Brothers. 
known to talk about it, it is plain that 
the lad was headed for the priesthood. 


Altho Gene has never been — 


What it was that made the boy doubt his — 


qualifications for such a vocation is some- 
thing that probably never will be known. 
And why fate should have chosen such a 
boy to turn to pugilism in his manhood 
and to give one so apparently miscast the 
stellar.rdle in the drama of fistiana, that is 
even more puzzling. 

The foregoing is essential if one is to get 
some insight into the character of the real 
Gene Tunney. For he has carried these 
ideals of his boyhood, this piety of belief 
and penchant for books as a part of himself 
right into his pugilistie life. Fate could 
make Gene Tunney a pugilist, but pugilism 
could not change Gene Tunney. 


HOW TO EAT TO WIN 
OST successful athletes have learned 
the lesson—‘‘Miss your lunch and 
hit the ball.” For one of the best ways 
in the world to face certain trouble, con- 
tinues Grantland Rice in one of his sports 
articles in Collier’s, “‘is to eat a large 
quantity of food in the midst of a nerve 
upheaval; a competitor is nearly always 
better off if he eats only the lightest sort of 
lunch, and postpones his dinner on the day 
of battle.’ One day Bobby Jones in a 
golf tournament found that his game went 
to pieces after he had eaten a hearty lunch, 
ending with two plates of ice-cream. The 
same thing happened the next day, and 
then, according to Mr. Rice, Bobby saw a 
great light—‘‘he cut his luncheon down to 
a bowl of milk and erackers, and for the 
first time his afternoon rounds began to 
hold up.’ Christy Mathewson learned 
that he pitched much better when he side- 
stept lunch, and that “‘it is better either 
to cut out lunch completely, or to eat only 
the lightest meal if one expects to face a 
competition of any sort in the afternoon.” 
Tunney and Dempsey watched their diet 
very closely before their recent meeting in 
Chicago. The present heavyweight cham- 
pion is a firm believer in the two-meals-a- 
day training system. As Mr. Rice quotes 
him: 


I eat meat onee a day only. My diet 
consists of fruit, vegetables, and milk, to a 
large degree. I usually drink from a quart 


And that none of his com- | 
panions resented this rather superior atti- — 


' two quarts of milk a day. [I also believe 
drinking several glasses of water. 

‘Fruit and vegetables and whole-wheat 
ead are also necessary parts of any 
palthy diet. I have been hit and hurt 
more than one fight, but I have never 
ven physically tired or worn down. 


Football coaches and trainers have also 
arned the lesson of moderation in diet. 
jad Coach C. W. Spears of the Uni- 
irsity of Minnesota team tells Mr. Rice 
8 ideas on the subject in some detail: 


\First of all, I give my men a little talk on 
joderation in diet; likewise, the necessity 
| chewing the food well, taking plenty of 
ne at their meals, and enjoying them 
jthout rushing through. I tell them that 
ien they get up in the morning they 
jould wash, shave, and be completely 
jest before they start breakfast, and that 
ifore the evening meal they should come 
) rest well, and eat nothing for at least 
(lf an hour to an hour after a hard work- 
jt. 

{The following is, it seems to me, a com- 
+on-sense diet. If my men follow it, eat in 
4yderation, and are careful about the time 
} eating, it will do wonders for them. 
(For breakfast they may eat a fruit and 
real. (The time-worn idea that grape- 
nit or oranges should not be eaten with 
Hreal is nonsense.) 

(Cooked cereals are best served with milk 
jd cream, half and half. I have not very 
jich faith in the predigested breakfast 
ods. The rest of the breakfast is optional. 
»ast or almost any kind of rolls may be 
‘ten, but not greasy or'sticky rolls. Coffee, 
‘lk or tea may be drunk, and eggs in 
lactically any form, well-cooked bacon or 
mb chops are all right. 

‘For lunch I like to have my players 
xe a light bouillon or some kind of very 
ht thin soup, with crisp rye erackers or 
ieback. This is served with an order of 
‘ery, which will help to take the edge off 
‘eir appetites. The bouillon will have a 
dency to warm their stomachs and make 
‘em feel comfortable. It may be followed 
$th a salad, preferably a fruit or tomato 
jad, head lettuce, or anything of that 
iture. In other words a purely vegetable 
‘fruit salad. 

‘As for the rest of the meal, a lamb chop 
(d asmall potato, or preferably a spoonful 
rice, or a very small piece of rare roast- 
tef with rice, or lamb roasted, or any form 
s} roast meat (except pork, of course, or 
Jal), will do very well. 

iThe meat and potatoes and rice should 
f served in very moderate amounts. 
fuit, fresh or cooked, or even a small 
istard or rice-pudding would be pretty 
lod. Lallow tea at noon—no coffee—and 
! lk for those who are underweight only. 


“Dinner should also be preceded by a 


“ap or a relish, such as celery, or a fruit 
‘icktail and celery, to be followed by the 


-zular dinner. The meat, roast-beef or 
sly roast meat (except roast pork and veal), 
lould be eaten in very moderate amounts. 
juked potatoes, mashed, boiled—or on 
‘turday evening or Sunday ‘French 


I. 
ed ”’—will not harm. 

! Fish (fresh fish) is very fine indeed. Two 
 getables are required with the meal, one a 
4)-per-cent. vegetable”’ (5 per cent. sugar) 
id the other a 10 per cent. Spinach, 
stuce, string-beans, etc., are 5-per-cent. 
getables. Beets, carrots and vegetables 
5 that nature are 10 per cent. 

: We figure, as a rule, that the boys should 
we cottage cheese usually one or two 
ights a week, and if not that a small nut 
jlad such as you often see served with 


me <ee 
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You can always find Ivory 
when you want it—at the 
grocery or in your tub! 


Ivory Soap is 99 Yo. % pure 
“Tt floats” 


© 1928, P. & G. Co. 
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for faster production— 
>) IMONDS Machine Knives are 
‘%< made of the finest steel, specially 
ye tempered to their purpose. The cut- | 
<— ~ ting edge on a Simonds Planer Knife iN 
<2 is the product of years of knowing n/ 


= how. Specify Simonds for economy! / 
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SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
“The Saw Makers’ Fitchburg, Mass. Established 1832 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘ort Lauderuale’s Municipal Golf Courseand ClubHouse 


Do You Contemplate Retire- 


ment From Active Business? 
COME TO 


FLORIDA 


“A Tropical Wonderland” 
25 Miles North of Miami 


Every day is a play day in Fort 
Lauderdale. Enjoy every recreation 


‘and diversion—swim, fish, boat, 
| motor, play golf, tennis, etc. 


Health and vigor from the beaming 
Ultra Violet rays of a tropical sun. 
Ask your physician about Ultra 
Violet irradiation. 


Schools, churches, hotels, apart- 
ments, libraries, service clubs, fra- 
ternal orders; highways, railroads; 


Fort Lauderdale’s $6,000,000 Harbor 
(which when completed, will be the deep- 
est south of Norfolk, Va.); splendid drink- 


ing water; agriculture, industry. 
For details write Department XY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
“The Gateway to the Everglades” 


ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S — 52 Years of Hits 


Comedy-Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Make-Up Goods, 
Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 34, CHICAGO 


What is the Best Book 


on=Art, or perhaps Literature or Music? 
What important Fiction should I read? 
| What books about Business, Sports or the 
Home are most useful? *‘My Books’”’ 
answers these questions by listing the 
ee ee ooo ae very, field. You 
| need it to buy wisely. rite 

W| for your own copy TODAY," FR EE 
A) VagazineSubscriptionsat Unusual Rates 
N.Y.Publishing Co., Dent.1_4 25 Dominick St., NewYork 


A blaze of 


light—thunderous i 
marvelous music—the great concert is on. 


burst of 
Galli-Curci, 
Schipa, Heifetz, Kreisler, Schumann-Heink, Sousa, 
“will,” the inimitable, with rope and chewing gum, all 
have been here in concert. 

The Artist Series, the Assembly, the World’s largest 
Open Forum, Grand Opera Week, and other feat res 
draw to Daytona Beach people of high intellect. 


Silver Anniversary of Auto-racing on Daytona Beach, 
February 15 to 23, featuring World's greatest drivers. 
Hotels provide accommodations to suit the fastidious at 
rates to suit the prudent. Address 14 Chamber of 
Commerce, 
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Tee-cream with a lght 
cake, rice-pudding, fruit, grapefruit, 
melons, all are acceptable as desserts. 

In hot weather or warm weather the 
meats should be light, and fish should be 
served when you are sure that it is fresh. 
Milk restricted as at lunch; butter, one 
small pad at a meal. 

A diet of this sort keeps a boy well ou the 
alkaline side, and it also provides thorough 
and proper elimination for his body. We 
have not had any trouble with boils for a 
good many years, and it is possible to work 
a squad on a diet like this without ever 
having a water-pail on the field. 


pineapple, ete. 


HOW COLLEGE ATHLETES STAND UP 
AS INSURANCE RISKS 


Ye athletes live longer than Harvard 
athletes and football players outlive 
baseball players, we learn from the New 
York Herald Tribune. Moreover, Dart- 
mouth’s letter men show the highest 
mortality rate and Brown’s the lowest. 
In fact: 


College athletes on the whole have a 
slightly better prospect of long life than 
the average American man. 

These were some of the findings shown 
in statistics presented by Dr. I. Dublin, of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
to the American Student Health Associ- 
ation at its eighth annual meeting. The 
statistics were the result of a survey of 
5,000 athletes who competed on the teams 
of ten American colleges in the year pre- 
ceding and including 1905, and whose lives 
have been traced up to graduation time in 
1925. 

The survey was conducted by Dr. 
Dublin for the committee of fifty on college 
hygiene and had the cooperation of various 
college organizations. 

The chief finding of the survey was the 
fact that athletes show a better mortality 
rate than average men. Using the stand- 
ards of the medico-actuarial investigation 
covering the years 1885 to 1909, the college 
athletes had a death-rate of 93.4, where the 
average insured men had 100 per cent., or 
using. the American Men table covering 
the period of 1900 to 1915, the college 
athletes had a rating of 91.6. The death- 
rate was lower for men of the later classes. 
Those who graduated in the years from 
1900 to 1905 had a death-rate of 73.2, 
while those who graduated prior to 1880 
had a death-rate of 94.7. 

Of the 5,000 men investigated, 1,200 had 
died. The highest mortality rate was 
among those who won the letters on the 
baseball teams of their alma maters; the 
next highest among crew members; next, 
track men, and, fourth, football players. 

Dr. Dublin pointed out, moreover, that 
among crew men the mortality had not 
improved in recent years, the highest rate 
prevailing in the classes from 1890 to 1905, 
when it was from 15 to 25 per cent. above 
that for average insured lives, and from 30 to 
50 per cent.above the average for all athletes. 

With the exception of Dartmouth 
College, which had the highest mortality 
rate, the findings seemed to prove that 
the smaller the college the better the 
expectation of life among its athletes. 

The comparative death-rates for the ten 
colleges was shown as follows: 
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new, get one of these marvels of plant life. 
each; 3 for SOc; 7 for $1.00, postpaid. BURGESS SEED 
& PLANT CO., 35g W. F.. GALESBURG, MICHIGAN. 


By the famous 


7th Cruise 
Leaving New York 
February 2, 1928 


nder the _. 
Holland-America Line’s 
own management 


The 


24,170 tons register 

37,190 tons displ. ‘4 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards of service and 
managemeat on board. 

71 Days of Delightful Diversion 

ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada), 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constan- 


tinople, Beirut, Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, — 


Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second 
call), Monaco, and the Riviera. 

Carelully planned shore excursions in charge of American 
Express Co. Stopover in Europe if desired. 


For Choice selection of accommodations make reservations — 


now. Cost of Cruise $955 up. Number of guests limited. 
Illustrated Folder ‘‘K” on request to 


HOLLAND- AMERICA 
LINE 
21-24 State St:, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., 
Seattle, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Trancisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Winnipeg. Or any 
authorized Steamship Agent. 


Other 
1928 Luxury Cruises | 


WEST INDIES 
Panama Canal 


by the superb oil 
burning S.S.VEENDAM 


January 28, February 15, 
March 17 
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Visit 5 Countries—All Expenses —$385 


See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France—or Italy, 
France, Switzerland—with a personally-conducted COLLEGIATE 
Tour. Weekly sailings during May, June, July, August, 1928. 
Congenial parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras on, J Qsxg _ 
shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses 
on sea and land—including round trip, Tourist Third, Cabin 
ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive 
sight-seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips 
abroad. Itineraries now ready for 1928, giving “the most travel 
value for the money.” Write for free illustrated booklet. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. 69 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SuSE VININGS 8S SENN 
ESSA a SEA 


Beautiful House Plant --- REQUIRES NO SOIL 


plant that is admired by 
everyone; handsome, ve 
vety,fine, fern-like foliage, 
«Curls up and goes to sleep 
~* when taken out of water, 
and keeps in its sleeping or 
dormant state for weeks 
and awakens again in a 
few minutes after being 
placed in water. Owing 
to the fact it is capable o 
sleeping and awakening 
repeatedly, itis ealled the Opossum 


Fern. Do not confuse this_plant 
iN A VASE with the much advertised Resur= 
OF WATER rection plant. If you want one of 


== the most satisfactory and beautiful 
“Table Ferns,’’ something entirely 
Plants, 25¢ 


Making the Old Home 


Youn 


A meaty booklet chock-full of 
Ideas for improving the Value 
and Beauty of your home by 
building porches, remodeling 
roof, cornice and gables, and 
making other inexpensive al- 
terations. It tells you how and where to use 
Louisiana Red Cypress, ‘The Wood Eternal,” 
in order to secure enduring, economical con- 
struction in everything you build. 


Let us send you a copy—write today 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 
506 Carondelet St. New Orleans, La. 


“One of the Frankest Confessions a Woman Ever Made!” 
That much-talked-about autobiography 


A WOMAN OF FIFTY 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 
She reveals what happened from the time she ran 
away from home as a child to the day she marched 
to the battle front with the Russian women of the 
Battalion of Death. 451 pages. 


8vo. Cloth. $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid. 


“ROTTERDAM” 


“ROTTERDAM” — 


NEW WATER FERN 


A peculiar and interesting | 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York - 


- Amherst, 76.3; Brown, 74.1; Cornell, 
4.6; Dartmouth, 113.4; Harvard, 99.1; 
“lassachusetts Agricultural College, 84.4; 
Tulane, 94.2; Wesleyan, 86.1; Williams, 
9.5, and Yale, 89.2. Average of ten 
colleges, 91.6. 


| A study of the four major sports was 
nade, including those athletes who excelled 
la baseball, rowing, track athletics and 
yotball, and those who engaged in two or 
nore sports, according to the New York 
imes report, which continues: 


On this basis the following percentages 
ere compiled: For baseball, 98 per cent.; 
jowing, 94 per cent.; track, 92 per cent.; 
Dotball, 88 per cent.; and two or more 
jports, 78 per cent. 

| This showed an excess mortality in ages 
f middle life for those participating in 
jaseball and rowing; whereas for football 
ind track athletes there is a low rate of 
nortality in the advanced stages of life. 

| ‘But the results don’t seem to come out 
iecording to Hoyle,’ Dr. Dublin said in 
joneluding. ‘‘For I expected that this 
yroup would be better than they are, as 
ey are the picked men of our best colleges; 
fen with every advantage of nature, 
lurture and training. But their mortality 
fecords are only slightly better than the 
on-selective group of the life insurance 
fompanies. 

| ‘‘From this study, then, a new idea may 
psult in the matter of longevity in regard 
ib physique. And we may have to revise 
ur thoughts on this matter. There are 
Many instances of small built men being 
ong-lived, and also races of short men, 
ich as the Italians and the Jews. Isn’t 
possible, therefore, that we have assumed 
d0 much, and that splendid physiques 
uch as these tested may not measure up 
in the score of longevity? Then, too, our 
yyardsticks’ may not be adequate, and it 
night be well to consider the general run 
eollege men and not the athletes alone.” 


i Ancient P’s and Q’s.—She who wishes to 
‘in a heart should never permit her ad- 
yirers to behold her at cards, as the anxiety 
aey produce is destructive to beauty as 
Yell as sentiment. 

) If a lady is asked to sing for the group, 
‘ae must do so willingly and modestly. 
‘he must not, however, sing more than 
wo or three songs, and must not sing 
Mongs descriptive of masculine passion or 
Hentiment. 

Y When alone with him, a lady may ad- 
‘ress her husband by his Christian name. 

) If either a lady or a gentleman is invited 
1 take wine at table, they must never re- 
‘ise; it is very gauche to do so. 

) If a lady waltz with you, beware not 
» press her waist; lightly touch it with 
he open palm lest you leave a disagree- 
ible impression not only on her costume 
jut on her mind. ' 

|} Married ladies ought to be very careful 
bout shaking hands promiscuously, as 
|; leads to scandal.—Compiled by The 
Vpringfield Union ‘‘from a book of etiquette 
if ninety years ago.” 


A 


i Let’s Be Cozy.— 

#URNITURE 

| COFFINS SHROUDS 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 

—Furniture store sign in a Tennessee 

wn. 
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IBBIEA! nH ep 
HBG Be! Byp a, 
wha a ae 


Everything you like to do out of 
doors---play golf on “sporty,” splendidly main- 
tained courses, tennis, or polo; fish, hunt; ride horse- 
back; take long walks through the pine forests, or 


spend your time in visiting / | the places of his- 
toric interest ---all these things are at their 
7 finest on the Gulf Coast, in this land of 
bis a glorious sunshine and / / ea: ™. 
rr outdoorenjoyment. ~ @ dg 


Get away from the cold 

weather, freshen up for spring, take the 
sunshine cure in this land of historic 
interest and all-winter charm. Tem- 


“hy perature averages above 50° and the 
408 Mout rainfall is just enough to keep the 
osm sact @ osys sc roses fresh, golf courses green and 
gor * ae tt 3° in shape, and break the monoto- 
ve ere po aes ny of a never-changing climate. 
“@o™ ose. oO ee § There are splendid hotels, 
eee << .% x0 clubs and boarding houses 
£0 her 008 e® where the winter visitor can 


ents find the accommodations he 
& sy wishes at the price he can afford 
to pay. Nearby, and with fre- 
00 Rae ao = quent train service, are the 
large cities of New Orleans, 
oo” p08 “Ky Pensacola and Mobile. 


LOU ISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 
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THIS SHOE 
AKES your. GO% 
MORE BECOMING! 


RETTY shoes are not enough. Shoes 

must be more than a fashionable 
covering for the feet. Unless they help 
you attain freedom of action, poise and 
charm, they are not contributing as 
they should to your appearance. 


Thousands of women today wearing 
the ultra-stylish 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


say that it gives smartness to the entire 
figure, that it enables them to walk 
correctly, to move with the fullest 
freedom and grace. One woman said: 
“Tt makes my gowns ever so much 
more becoming!’’ 


This is the famous shoe that combines 
the most correct style with complete 
comfort and healthfulness for the feet. 
No other shoe can have the same con- 
cealed arch bridge, flat inner sole, or 
metatarsal support, because the basic 
principles of Arch Preserver Shoe con- 
struction are patented. 


So much more than foot comfort or 
foot style. Try a pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes and you’ll understand. 


The Druscalla 


There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe. Its 
principles of construction are fully protected by 
patents. No shoe is an Arch Preserver Shoe 
unless stamped with the trade-mark. Styles 
for every occasion. All sizes 
AAAA to E. Sold by 2000 
dealers. 


Made for women and misses 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, O., for men 
and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Send for interesting booklet ‘‘F eet—the 
New Source of Youth and Smartness” 


On (O? LM LM LM MM MOM DM DH M 


The Selby Shoe Co., 810 Seventh 
St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Please send booklet No. Y-10‘‘Feet 
—the New Source of Youth and 
Smartness.”’ 


Citys ners 
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SCIENCE + AND + INVENTION + CONTINUED 


PERMANENT CROPS FROM FOREST GROWTH 


protected from fire they will not come 


N important factor in the future of 
the pulp and paper industry is the 
problem of maintaining the forests in 
productive condition, says The Paper 
Trade Journal (New York). Estimates 
show that there is standing in the States 
of Washington and Oregon 650 billion feet 
of timber, yet with a cut in 1926 of over 
eleven billion feet and new saw-mills 
building, we may see the end of these 
virgin forests unless aggressive action is 
taken to put them on a permanent basis. 
This paper goes on: 


While the Northwestern States are 
blest with other very valuable natural re- 
sources, such as soil, minerals, fisheries, 
ete., yet it would seem as if the remaining 
forests and forest lands capable of produc- 
ing new forests would always be the chief 
natural resource. The Northwest, being 
the last great center of virgin forests in 
the United States, should at least be able 
to profit by what has happened to the 
virgin forests of the Northeast, the Lake 
States and the South. It is inconceivable 
that the thoughtful men’and women who 
have done so much to build three great 
States on the Pacific coast are going to 
stand idly by and allow the history of 
forest exploitation in the East to repeat 
itself in the Northwest. 

In making the forest and forest lands 
continuously productive, the prime es- 
sential is thorough protection from fire. 
Great progress has been made in this 
regard, but so long as serious fires occur 
the goal of the forest as an insurable risk 
has not been reached. The American 
people are so intent upon getting and 
spending money that they seem to have 
formed the habit of temporizing with some 
of our great national problems like forest- 
fire prevention, prevention of floods, and 
erosion, ete. We are ready to fight fires 
and floods after they oceur, but very loath 
to apply preventive means. We spend 
vast sums of money for fighting forest 
fires, and it is money well spent, but what 
we must accomplish is fire prevention. 
Any one who has observed the cut-over 
areas of the West Slope knows how quickly 
the new forest starts and grows where 
fire is kept out. 

Another vital factor in keeping forest 
lands productive is the right way of taxing 
them. It is difficult to understand how the 
system of putting an annual tax on growing 
forests can be used in this country. The 
erowing crop of the farmer is not taxed. 
As with farm lands there should be a low 
soil or land tax, and then it is reasonable 
for the State to levy upon the forest crop 
when it is cut. Several of the States have 
passed rather satisfactory yield tax or 
forest crop laws. Washington and Oregon 
in particular should not delay following 
the example of New York, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin in so changing the forest tax 
laws as to induce the forest owner to main- 
tain his present crops and to produce new 
crops. 

In any plan for maintaining the pro- 
ductivity of forest lands another factor 
must enter into the situation, and that is 
artificial reforestation. In every forest 
region there are areas which have been so 
severely cut and burned that even. tho 


back to a new forest. Only in these 
severely denuded areas on the West Slope 
will it be necessary to plant forests to 
bring the land back into permanent forest 


condition; however, planting is expensive, 7] 
and wherever reforestation can be secured | 


without planting it will be the most 


economical solution of the problem for — 
Forestry agencies are thor- — 


the present. 
oughly well organi.ed in the Northwestern 
States, from the Federal Government down 
through the States to local communities 


and, in some instances, to organizations of — 


timber owners. These agencies should be 
given the opportunity of extending their 
activities. 


BLOOD-PRESSURE AND EFFICIENCY 


ISCENT suggestions to the effect that 
high blood-pressure may promote 


more efficient activity are commented on — 


unfavorably by Dr. Eugene R. Whitmore 
of the Department of Pathology of 


Georgetown University, Washington, in a — 


letter to Tum Dicest. He says in part: 


‘“‘Low blood-pressure does not make for 
efficiency, but the physician does not hold 


that low blood-pressure is the desirable — 


thing, but normal blood-pressure. Under 
normal conditions, each organ determines 
its own blood supply, according to its 
functional activity; and this variation in 
blood supply to individual organs is not 
due to variation in the general blood- 


pressure, but is controlled by varying the 


size of the blood-vessels supplying the 
particular organ or part. The immediate 
cause of high blood-pressure is spasm of 


the vessels supplying blood to the various : 


organs and tissues. With this spasm, these 
vessels are not varied in size according to 


r) 


the eall for more or less blood for an organ; | 
but the entire blood-pressure must be raised 


to furnish the necessary amount of blood to 
the organs through these abnormally con- 
tracted vessels. So, the increased blood- 
pressure does not furnish an increased 
amount of blood to the organs, but is 
necessary in order that the organs shall 
receive the necessary amount under the 
conditions of increased resistance due to 
the contracted vessels. High blood- 
pressure does not furnish an increased 
amount of blood to the organs, and very 
commonly does not furnish as much as is 
furnished under the conditions of normal 
blood-pressure, with normal action of the 
arterial walls. In the association of high 
blood-pressure and mental activity and 
stress (the high blood-pressure of states- 
men, and so on), the high pressure is not 
the reason for the great mental energy— 
is not the cause of the great mental effi- 
ciency; great mental stress is one of the 
outstanding causes of high blood-pressure. 
It is astonishing how a high blood-pressure 
will be lowered by a mental worker getting 
into the open country, away from his 
mental work, and taking rest and physical 
exercise in the open air. What is necessary 
for mental workers to understand is that 
constant intense mental application is an 
outstanding cause of high blood-pressure; 
and they must be urged to have periods of 


complete relaxation and relief from mental _ 


stress and strain.” 
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PACKARD EIGHT 
PRICES REDUCED 


PACKARD'S own Custom Eight cars have 


been reduced in price as follows: 


Seven Pass. Sedan Limousine %5250 %4550 $700 
Seven Passenger Sedan . . 5150 4450 700 
Two Pass. Convertible Coupe 4950 4250 700 
Two Passenger Coupe .. 4800 4150 650 
Five Passenger Club Sedan . 4950 4450 500 
Four Passenger Coupe .. 4950 4450 500 


The Packard factories are busy to capacity—busier than ever 
before in nearly thirty years of fine motor car building and at 
a season of the year when activity is least expected. It is but 
good business for Packard to share its prosperity with those 
who buy its products. Therefore the new prices. 


There has been no change in quality. Each car is identical 
with those Packard has been building. The new prices con- 
tinue to include complete custom equipment and unlimited 
paint and upholstery options costing hundreds of dollars 
extra on many other cars. This, together with the substan- 
tial price reductions, gives the Packard Eight an important 
first cost advantage. 


The lower prices make it possible for many additional thou- 
sands to step up to the possession of America’s finest and 
most modern car. 


(Prices do not include freight and Government tax) 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Pate hKAR D 


Seceeee t ttor MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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HOT! youd be surprised 


| Ll 
Fan Gee Wie 


~ More 
COMFORT 
-for 1/3 less fuel 


NE simple change (the replacing of 

the air-venting valves on your radi- 
ators with Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves) 
can give you amazing new comfort with 
steam heat. 


You can have hot radiators 3 hours (not 
30 minutes) after fires are banked. You can 
get up steam in r5 minutes (not an hour). This 
means you can bank the fire after dinner and 
still have a warm house when you go to bed. 
You can sleep 34 of an hour longer mornings 
and yet get up steam by the same hour— 
7 or 8. And, what is more, you cut your fuel 
bills %. 

By this saving, you earn 50% to 65% on 
your investment in Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves—the first year. At the end of the second, 
you have your original investment back— 
plus a profit. Every year (after this) you make 
yourself a gift of approximately $5 a radiator 
for each one in your home. 


SEND FOR BOOK. Like any investment, 
this one is worth studying. For complete 
facts (explaining the clever invention which 
makes this amazing conifort and fuel saving 
possible) send for an illustrated book, “How to 
Lock Out AIR—the heat thief.” Just write 
your name and address on the edge of this ad 
and mail to Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., 
Dept. Q-17, 25 W. 45th Street, New York, 
(Was) <Ac 


Hot radiators 3 hours 
(not 30 minutes ) after banking 

5 minutes (not an hour) 

—to get up steam 


.. for 7s less fuel 


HoFFMAN No.2 
VACUUM VALVES 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


THE BEAUTY OF THE RAILROAD 
BRIDGE 
T really has beauty, insists an editorial 
worker in The Railway Age (New York). 
Architects, artists and others with a well- 
developed appreciation of the beautiful 
frequently, he says, criticize the bridge 
engineer for his failure to produce struc- 
tures which satisfy conventional standards 
of esthetics. The plate girder and the more 
common forms of truss are compared un- 
favorably with arches of stone, concrete, or 
steel. The author of a recent work on 
bridge architecture brushes them aside as 
utterly unworthy of consideration in efforts 
to attain beauty in bridges. We read 
further: 


‘Students of esthetics have contended 
that a structure can be said to possess 
beauty only when the reasons for its form 
or outline are obvious. This consideration 
is satisfied by the masonry arch because 
the arch offers the only means by which 
stone, a material having strength only in 
compression, may be utilized to form a 
span of any appreciable length. The same 
thought lies behind the natural attractive- 
ness of the suspension bridge because here 
again the basic principle is readily under- 
stood; in fact, it is as simple as a wash line. 
But because the mechanies of a rigid frame 
are more involved than those of the arch or 
the catenary it does not follow that the 
girder or the truss are necessarily ugly. 
But even if this point be open to question 
the fact remains that without the truss and 
the girder modern railroads would be im- 
possible, for it is only through their use 
that the bridge engineer is able to evolve 
designs that meet the extreme lmitations 
which are so frequently imposed on him. 
Foremost among these is restricted head- 
room under bridges, one of the penalties 
which a railroad must pay for satisfactory 
track grades. Another is the demand for 
spans of great length imposed in the 
interests of waterway transportation. Again, 
in the case of grade separation, limitations 
as to both span and head-room impose 
restrictions that leave little choice to the 
designer. There is also the requirement of 
movable spans for waterway channel open- 
ings, which in the case of long spans has 
given rise to some of the ugliest of bridges, 
not because beauty was left out of con- 
sideration but because the only practicable 
design was necessarily of an ungainly 
appearance. 

‘There is, of course, some foundation for 
criticisms of the designer of railway bridges. 
But this has been justified primarily in 
those cases where he has sought to achieve 
beauty by adorning his structure with 
ornamental details, and his lack of training 
in that field has resulted in meaningless 
embellishments. In other cases he has 
failed to give heed to the importance of 
symmetry in the grouping of spans, altho 
even here he may be the victim of cir- 
cumstances since any other arrangement 
of span lengths might entail a great in- 
crease in cost. But his use of the materials 
at his disposal in the simplest way, which 
with steel, as with wood, implies the use of 
straight lines, cannot be classed as entirely 
ugly. It is in the employment of freak 
designs rather than in the tried and proven 
forms that criticism is Justified.”’ 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a full year against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men-Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


920,000 rrincipal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents and Sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Emer— 
gency Benefit and other new and lib— 
eral features to help in time of need— 
a‘l clearly shown iv policy. 


LOOK OUT! Serious automobile 
and many other kinds of accidents hap- 
pen every minute—few escape them— 
suppose you meet with an accident to- 
night ... would your income continue? 
Pneumonia, Appendicitis and many 
other ills in the policy, which are pre- 
valent now, can cause serious financial 
loss to you... prepare Now. 


Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
1044 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 


I 
I 
I 
Gentlemen: I 
At no cost to me, send details of the ‘i 
“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY”’ i 
1 


Name. 2h: 
Address. . 


AGENTS W 


¥1GH SCHOOL EDUCATION | 
atHOME -— Onlys1§ = 


Fascinating question and answer method. Used 
High Schools. Every subject covered. Easy te: 
Certificate awarded. Write for free folder. 
HIGH SCHOOL HOME STUDY BUREAU, Inc 
(Dept. 401) 31 Union Square New York Ci 


ClearThePores 


Of Impurities With 


Cuticura Soap | 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


NTED for Local Territory — 


LUTCH holds 
False Teeth 


tight in the mouth 


KLUTCH forms acomfort cushion; holdstheplate § 
so snug it can’t rock, drop or be played with. 

You can eat and talk as well as you did with your\ 
own teeth. Don’t endure loose plates another day. 
Klutch will end your troubles. 50c at druggists. 
If your druggist hasn’t it, have him order it forfi 
you. If he will not, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes but write us. We will mail you a box. 
Send us 60c when satisfied. : 


HART & CO., Box 2217-E, Elmira, N. Y. 


FOGGY ENGLISH 


is plainly a hindrance even to a man well equipped in 
every other way, but who has not learned the art of} 
clearly expressing himself. 


DISPEL THE FOG: 


by learning the differences of meaning between Similar 
Words—and the effective use of Connective Words. } 

Get these two books: Fernald’s “English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and _Prepositions’—gives such lucid defi-{i 
nitions of the 8,000 Synonyms and 4,000 Antonyms} 
that you can find the very word you want to express} 
your exact meaning. These words are conveniently} 
grouped, compared, defined, and indexed for ready} 
reference. More than 100 pages of questions and} 
examples. Bound in cloth, 742 pages, $1.90, nets 
by mail, $2.00. Fernald’s ‘Connectives of English! 
Speech”—the use and placing of prepositions, com 
junctions, relative pronouns, and adverbs made cleat. 
Bound in cloth, 324 pages, $1.90, net; by mail, $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers} 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ARE WE ALL ENGINEERS? 


(s a farmer an ‘“‘ Agricultural Engineer” 

and a druggist a ‘‘pharmacal engin 
ard 
) tell, thinks such an authority as The 
ingineering and Mining Journal (New 
ork). Persistent effort on the part of 
jarious agencies to evolve a definition of 
ne word that will with- 
jand critical analysis by lexicographers, 
hgineers, incidentally, the courts, 
‘as been barren, it says, of fruitful result. 
ie read on its editorial page: 


hat is an engineer, anyway? It is 


“engineering” 


and, 


Last year a committee was appointed 
jy the Mining and Metallurgical Society 
iF America to draft such a definition. The 
sport of this committee was sent to each 
tember of the Society, with an invitation 
p eriticize, to submit amendments, or to 
(ropose a new definition. The response 
‘as unusually good; more than one hundred 
embers wrote letters giving their views 
1 the question; perhaps fifty offered 
jofinitions of their own, indicating a wide 
variety of ideas, as well as novelty in 
<pression. The original proposal of the 
ymmittee contended that ‘‘ Engineering 
the practical application of scientific 
‘ethods to the utilization of the resources 
* nature, for the use of man.” 
’ To test this definition by the Socratic 
vethod one might say, “So this farmer, 
sing average intelligence 1 in the raising of 
Hheat, is engaged in engineering.” The 
plication that any one is an engineer 
ho produces something of utilitarian 
lalue, by the application of the principles 
* science, indicates the inherent weakness 
the committee’s reasoning. Other 
beupations pointed out by members as 
Yroperly coming under the terms of the 
tefinition are fishing, lumbering, pharmacy, 
Scomotive firing, poultry raising, milking 
Dws (with a machine, of course), and 
i The chief criticism advanced 


Jcoad: that it requires drastic qualifica- 
on. On the other hand, several were 
ole to point to special occupations, 
fenerally considered as coming under the 
Ategory of engineering, that are left out 
1 the cold by the proposed definition. 
Jailroad construction, surveying, mine 
‘Ampling, geophy sical prospecting, for 
ample, are viewed by some as being ex- 
luded. Of course, much depends upon 
ie manner in which the individual in- 
erprets the meaning of the words used in 
Sie definition. It is contended that some- 
sf ing should be said to reflect the ‘‘eco- 
omic aspects” of engineering; and no 
} ss than a dozen other ideas are suggested 
es being suitable for incorporation in a 
bid definition. At the same time, only 
few of the words in the committee’s 

fering have escaped adverse comment or 
1ustic eriticism. 

Sol. P. EK. Barbour, the secretary of the 
Society, after studying the mass of corre- 
fpondence on the subject, has framed a 
fefinition that he hopes has avoided most 
i? the criticisms advanced, and in whieh 
fie has incorporated many of the ideas of 
Jarious students of the subject. He does 
Jot claim that he has evolved a perfect 
Hefinition; he submits it to the Society for 
jirther discussion, and it probably will 
fithstand valid attack better than any 
ther proposed to date. It reads: ‘ Kngi- 
‘eering is the judicious application of the 
pchnical sciences ee the human solution of 


BARBARA STAN 
WYCK Jeadingactress 
| ofthewell-known Ne 
York success — Bu 
lesque’’ 
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minutes 
aay 


ee a pleasure to exercise the effortless Health Builder way and I want 
you to know that I have never yet found a method of ‘keeping fit’ and 
‘reducing superfluous weight that was half as effective and enjoyable as your 
Health Builder”. That’s what Barbara Stanwyck, leading player in the Broad- 


wav hit, 


“Burlesque”, says about the Battle Creek Health Builder. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


‘You, too, can keep physically 


fit—radiantly healthy. Youcan 
now exercise and massage your 
whole body in this surprisingly 
simple new way} right in your 
own home—without any effort. 
The rapidly oscillating girdles 
of the Health Builder give a 
combined massage-vibratory 
treatment betterthan askilled 
masseur. No electric current 
touchés you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages 
the heaviest muscles, peps up 
sluggish circulation, aids diges- 
tion andelimination, strength- 
ens muscle 
proves the functions of the 
internal organs. 


“tone” 


Over 50,000 men and women 
ofallages have used the Health 


and im-_ 


©S. E. CO. 1927 


“Great for every mem- 
ber of the family,”’ is 
what users say about 


the Health Builder. 


Keops You Fit 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Room TB 343 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me FREE Book 


Builder for health improve- 
ment upon the recommenda- 
tion of their physicians! Used 
daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institu- 
tions, athletic clubs, gymnasi- 
ums, ocean liners and by 
mumerous physicians in their 
practice. 


You’ll Want this Free Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty 
in Fifteen Minutes a Day”— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the Battle Creek Health 
Builder in operation — with 
complete series of home exer- 
cises. Sanitarium Equipment 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The BATTLE CREEK SUNARC 
BATH and MECHANICAL 
HEALTH HORSE are also made by the 


manufacturers of the famous HEALTH 
BUILDER. 


“Health & Beauty"? — Today. 


INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


BETTER BUSINESS PROMISED FOR 1928 


66 IKE BRIGHT STARS which, set alone and plain in 
the economic firmament, foretell good times for the 
morrow,” as one financial writer puts it, appear the 

new year forecasts for business and industry in 1928. Never 

were there -so many periodicals, institutions, and individuals 
venturing to predict conditions during the new year, and rarely, 
if ever, have the predictions been so uniformly optimistic. Even 
those who call attention to unfavorable factors hasten to add 
that future developments may lessen their weight. ‘‘ Confidence 
among the leaders of ; 
American industry was 


Wa 
‘ pat j UKE this % 
ports. Even the indus- GZ, ay Mane 
tries which have seen STA: 
greater or less depression i 
in recent months are 
found looking forward to 
improvement which in 
some cases has already 
made itself manifest. 
Leading the cheerful 
chorus, made up of 
bankers, industrialists, 
and economists, we find 
the national Adminis- 
tration. For instance, 
President Coolidge, who 
is quoted indirectly, is 
said to be unable to 
discern even the shadow 
of a cloud of poor busi- 
ness on the horizon, and 
he expects improve- 
ments in machinery to 
bring about one of the 
greatest eras of -pros- 
perity the country has 
ever seen. Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover ends 
his forecast with these 
words: ‘‘Taken in a broad sense, we enter the new year with the 
forces of stability dominant in the business world.’’ Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon is a little more specific: 


=_Saes> 


Corrie WE ty Tee Chimp Veens AUT ln 
LESLCOS 


Copyright by the Chicago Tribune 


Certain factors which exercised a deterrent influence in 1927 
may be expected to disappear in the coming year. For instance, 
the decline in the automobile industry, with a resulting effect 
on the steel industry, was due to special causes, such as a tempo- 
rary curtailment of output in automobile production. The nor- 
mal expansion of these major industries, which may reasonably 
be expected from now on, should have a favorable effect on busi- 
ness in 1928. 

All of these circumstances justify us in the belief that we may 
look forward to continued progress in the year ahead. 

Thus serenely confident are our ‘“‘most honored prophets of 
industrial matters,’’ in the words of the New York World. The 
New York American is convineed that ‘‘we are facing the best 
year the country has ever experienced.”’ In the South we find 
the Charleston News and Courier and the Montgomery Advertiser 
similarly persuaded by all these authoritative declarations that 
we ought to think well of the business prospects for 1928. As 
the Wall Street writer of the New York Times sees it, ‘‘the most 


perhaps never so uniform y [0 BO” aE \ ~ 
. e sy * +A S 
and emphatic,” as The (| SP 4 eno 7” HEE S 
(iW 7 more {= “QQss 
Wall Street Journal re- Fars tee ae < 


HARD TIMES FOR THE PESSIMIST 


impressive aspect of the financial situation as the new year begins 
is the indomitable hopefulness of the financial community itself.” 
Editorially, The Times finds it highly significant “that foreign 
financiers and bankers are more united and positive in prophesy- 
ing a continuance of great prosperity in America than our 
Americans themselves.”’ Perhaps, we are told, they have a truer 
prospective of things here and ‘‘it has been said that the con- 
temporary verdict of foreigners anticipates the judgment of 
And so on throughout the entire country. 

It would fill several 
of our pages merely to 
give the names of the 
captains of industry who 
voice their expectations 
of a prosperous 1928. 

eee Charles M. Schwab, 
eZ. = probably the most not- 
ee 23 ASD ies able personality in the 
5 2 WA ie steel industry now that 
5 begets cs Judge Gary has gone, 
CLE expects more prosperity 
than ever before. Henry 
Ford declares that ‘‘busi- 
ness is all right; it will 
be as good as last year, 
and I don’t see why last 
year was not good 
enough.” Similarly 
Alfred P. Sloan, Presi 
dent of General Motors, 
believes that “1928 will 7 
be a good year for general } 
business,’? and Walte , 
P. Chrysler optimisti- | 
cally argues that ‘“‘as ] 
business improves for || 
the automobile industry, 
it will also improve fo 
the steel, railroad, and 
building industries.” S. } 
W. Straus and Company 
expect continued activ- } 
ity in building. General Harbord, President of the Radio Cor-"j 
poration of America, sees prosperity ahead for his industry, as } 
does President Gerard Swope of the General Electric Company. © 
President P. C. Crowley of the New York Central Railroad looks — 
for a “‘prosperous.year for the railroads and business in general.” }) 
Sheer lack of space prevents similar quotations. The New York } 
Times finds representatives of both wholesale and retail trade | 
hopeful of 1928. Several authorities, including the President of } 
the Chicago Board of Trade, expect a larger share of prosperity @ 
for the farmer. More than one business authority finds evidence 
that the textile industry has passed its crisis and is on the mend. | 
A number of newspapers like the Wall Street Journal, New York 
Evening Post, New York Journal of Commerce, and Chicago 
Journal of Commerce quote comment from long lists of business 
leaders which at the worst is conservatively optimistic. 

Bankers seem to be even more optimistic than the leaders of 
industry. One of the strongest statements comes from the — 
Continental National Bank of Chicago, which, while not predict- 
ing a boom, says emphatically, ‘‘we do expect a continuance of 
generally prosperous business. And we don’t mean ‘profitless 
prosperity’ either.”” The New York Herald Tribune quotes © 
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Let us help you 


make a New Year check-up 


of your bond holdings 


SSS 
—SSSS 


The beginning of a New Year calls for inventory and a comprehensive statement 
of financial condition, in every well managed business. There is the same need 
for a periodic survey of one’s investments. Conditions affecting them may have 
altered during the year; the investor's own requirements may have changed. The 
major points which should govern in making such a survey are suggested below. 


Are your securities sound? This de- 
pends quite as much on the earning power 
of the borrower as on the nature of the lien. 
And earning power varies and must be 
watched. Your holdings should currently 
represent the obligations of soundly es- 
tablished industries, substantial munici- 
palities, stable governments, productive 
real estate. 


Do they fit your needs? However sound 
an investment may be, it may not fit your 
individual needs. Many bonds have fea-~ 
tures more valuable to one investor than 
to another; you pay for each in the price 
of the investment, so it is important to buy 
the qualities you need—no more, no less. 
The principal features, aside from security, 
are marketability and tax exemption. 


Is diversification thorough? Even though 
sound and rightly chosen, diversification 
of securities is still desirable. Diversifying 
by locality and maturity is simple; doing 
so by industry may be more complicated— 
industries seemingly diverse may be related 
or interdependent, so that influences affect- 
ing one would quickly extend to the other. 
Such relationships should be determined. 


Whose judgment decides? \n applying 
these tests you may need help. A bond 
house such as our own, originating a large 
volume of diverse issues of conservative 
character, is best able to help you. It knows 
underlying values; is glad to tell you frank- 
ly what it knows. With so wide a variety of 
issues to offer, it can always afford to be im- 
partial. May we be of service to you? 


The Halsey Stuart & Co. ‘‘Analysis Chart of Bond Holdings” provides investors with a simple and convenient 

means of classifying and analyzing their holdings. It shows the diversification of the list, quickly disclosing any 

adjustments necessary to maintain a sound investment structure. It will also help in establishing a guiding 
policy for future investments. Sent upon request without obligation. Ask for Chart LD-18. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 14 Wall Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, S, 


BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
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When you are 


stuck—when ordinary 


chains can’t be put on— 


when yow’re “digging your- 
self in” instead of “digging 
yourself out’’—then’s the 
time you’re glad to reach 
into your car, snap on 
your Woodworths and. 
whirl on your way with 


a smile. 


rar’ a 


WOODWORTH 


““Easyon 


TIRE CHAINS 


’ 


93 


Formerly “‘Snap-On’ 
THE PATENTED exclusive fea- : 
ture which tips the crossbars partly 
on edge when the wheel slips on 
mud, snow, sand or ice, holds them 
flat on the tire on pavements or other 
hard road surfaces and makes them 
ride without bumps. The added con- 
venience of instant attachment with- 
out jacking up the car is leading to 
the wide. use of these Woodworth’s 
for all road conditions. The smooth 
rounded surface of the Cross Bar 
where it comes in contact witb the 
tire cannot injure the rubber. If you 
are not sure of your chains put Woodworth’s over them. 
Don’t let your wife drive without them in the car. 
SOLD by the following chain stores: Kresge; W.T. Grant 
Co.; Neisner Bros, Co.; McCrory; Metropolitan, F. & W. 
Grand; McLellan; Newberry; Steel’s Consolidated; Green 
Stores; Murphy; Tottle; Gosselins; M. W. Savage; Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co.; Butler Bros., and Auto Dealers, 
Metropolitan Distributors, United Specialities Associates, 
Newark, N. J. 

Prices— For Tires 314” or 4.40”—and 4.40” for 

Ford wire wheels — 35c ea.; For 4” to4.95”— gocea.s 

For 5” to 6”—45c.ea.; For 6.20” to 7.30” — Soc ea. 
Better get six or more now. If your dealer has not stocked these 
yet we will send chains parcel post prepaid at these prices. 


WOODWORTH SPECIALTIES CO. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Established 1905 


Two Men Digging 
Themselves in 


Or One Man Digging 
Himself out 


Greater opportunities now in advertise 
ing. Learn easily and quickly in spare 
time. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Low tuition— 
Easy terms, Send for free booklet of 
ainleresting information. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Devt. 2421,3601 Mich. Av. , Chicago 


seer 
Garden Book 


Ger your copy now and have 
the fun of planning your sum- 
mer garden while the wind 
howls outside. The 1928 edi- 
tion will help you decide which 
Flowers and Vegeta- 
bles you want, and give 
you clear and depend- 
able directions for grow- 
ing them successfully. 


A copy free if you mention 
The Literary Digest 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


the 
American Bankers’ Association, to this 
effect: ‘‘The nation faces the new year 


President Thomas Il. 


Preston, of 


with as promising a business outlook as it 
has ever enjoyed.’’ In the same news- 
paper President Henry R. Hayes, of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association, em- 
phasizes the benefit to be expected in 
business circles from the coming tax-reduc- 
tion. The First National Bank of Boston 
perceives the forces that make for prosper- 
ity to be “gathering. strength.” The 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
ealls attention to an ‘‘extraordinary com- 
bination of fayorable factors’? in the busi- 
President C. E. Mitchell, of 
the country’s greatest bank, the National 
City Bank of New York, sees good pros- 
pects ahead for sound business, 

Speaking for organized labor, President 
William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor, as quoted in The Wall Street 
Journal, reasons that the acceptance by 
employers of the theory of high wages and 
shorter hours, thus increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the worker, ‘‘augurs well for 
1928.”’ Secretary James J. Davis of the 
Department of Labor expects 1928 to be 
satisfactory. Francis I. Jones, Director- 
General of the employment service of the 
Department of Labor, looks for ‘‘new high 
levels in 1928.” 

Statisticians and economists join finan- 
cial editors in finding plenty of reasons for 
belief in a better 1928. ‘‘A tremendous 
production and consumption of goods in 
1928 are certain,’ according to the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute. The Franklin 
Statistical Service looks for ‘‘early recovery 
and upswing in the business eyele,”’ its 
expectations being based largely on im- 
provement in the automobile industry and 
the continuance of building activity. J.C. 
Royle, financial writer for the Consolidated 
Press, feels certain that prosperity will con- 
tinue. Magnus W. Alexander, President of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
looks for continued prosperity in 1928. Mr. 
Alexander finds the improving trend of agri- 
cultural income to be an important con- 
sideration. That eminent statistician, Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, looks for an early im- 
provement in business conditions. He says 
in part, as quoted in The Wall Street Journal: 


ness situation. 


There seem to be four conditions neces- 
sary for business recovery following de- 
pression. The first is expanding industrial 
production, It seems reasonable to expect 
this early in 1928, because the normal 
consumption of many essential industrial 
products ealls for greater output. 

The second essential is an ample supply 
of easily available credit, and that we have, 
and apparently shall continue to have. 
The third requisite is agricultural well- 
being, which we have at least to a degree 
greater than seemed at all possible only a 
few months ago. 

The last of those four essentials is a good 
export trade, which seems assured for at 


QC] For conservative inves! 
ors. Treble security through } 
first mortgages on Los An-} 
geles homes, guarantee cap- + 
ital, and state supervision 

_Legal investment in Cali.) 
fornia for funds of banks, | 
trust companies, trustees if 
etc. Worry-proof...no fluc. 
tuation...certificates always 
at par. One of the stronges! 
associations in U. S. Wri 
for booklets and complete 

information. 


uaranlyA .<ociation. 


6333 Hollywood Blvd., LOS ANGELES p 
COSTUMES FOR PLAYS 


You can be completely outfitted by Waas 
for any special affair—amateur theatrical, 
minstrel, parade, ball, pageant or party. 
Costumes, materials for costumes, stage 
draperies, wigs, masks, tights, dancing 
shoes and rompers, full dress suits, tux- 
edos and cutaways—all are bacsed by 
Waas’ 69 years of experience. Suoplyin¢ 
schools, clubs, business organizations, 
dancing schools and individuals. 

Write to Dept. L for free sales catalogue. 


WAAS & SON 


Costumers to the Nation 


123 South 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW TO GET A POSITION AND HO 
TO KEEP IT—By S. Roland Hall 


A book that has meant a turn for the better in many lives 
New edition ready. Helpful to both men and women. 14( 
pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1, net; $1.10, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yor 


Learn 
AForeign Language: 
BY EAR! “= 
TUS New £asy fe. 


// 


{ 


Ne tedious study! No grammar S 
drill! Nophonetic practise! No VY fr 
high-priced teacher! You learn 
at home—in your spare time! 
After a few spare minutes a day 
for a few weeks, you can actually 
speak a foreign language—as 
easily as if you had studied it abroad. 


French German 
Spanish Italian 


Would you like to speak French as the French- 
men speak it? Would you like to converse with 
confidence and ease in German? Spanish? Would 
you like to speak Italian with the real Italian 
accent? 


You can do it—it’s easy by this simplified, 
natural way. You learn BY EAR—by actual 
hearing—actually listening to the correct pro- 
nunciation—actually imitating the sounds. It’s 
just like learning anewtune. Just as fascinating 
as playingagame. Yetso practical that already 
thousands have learned tospeak foreign languages 
through this extraordinary method. 


Send for FREE Book 


Don’t deny yourself the cultural benefits and | 
business advantages that the ability to speak j] 
another language brings. Learn about the re- 
markable Language Phone Ear Method now. 
Recognized throughout the world for its speed J 
and effectiveness. Used by professors in leading 
universities. Nocost—no obligation. Send now 
for FREE descriptive Book, illustrated from life, 
and full details of special trial offer. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. 1110, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


vast most of the coming year. We may sum 
p the situation by noting that all four of 
ie requisites for sustained business recovery 
omise to be active and effective in 1928. 
The prospects are that industrial profits 
i 1928 will be greater than those of 1927, 
ad it seems probable that the course of 
eneral business will reverse its trend of 
327 by starting lower and ending higher. 
i seems likely that conditions will improve 
i the spring, hesitate in the summer, and 
‘aprove strongly in the autumn. 


| But there are several writers who can 
pt help noting both unfavorable and 
wvorable factors. 

| There are two or three important par- 
jJculars in which the business situation is 
| viously less encouraging than it was a 
par ago, says the New York Journal of 
jommerce, and these must be noted even 
lo they may be offset by a number of 
jodamentally favorable factors. These 
38 favorable symptoms are: 


iN} 


(1) The existence of a greatly overstrained 
i id inflated credit and stock market situa- 
pa; (2) an unsatisfactory business position 

a number of essential trades, due to the 
ry great narrowing of profits and the 
‘ore or less complete saturation of demand, 
id (3) the existence of an overlarge 
Jpital structure both as to domestic issues, 
fused by stock dividends, stock watering 
id overborrowing and also as to foreign 
pital holdings, likewise overissued in the 
wort to bring about rapid recovery abroad. 


/While they expect business to be nearly 
' good as it was last year the manu- 
icturers whose views are collected by 
ne National Association of Manufacturers 
ree that 1928 will be one of the keenest 
yriods of competition in our industrial 
tory. One tobacco manufacturer quoted 
| this symposium ventures to predict 
at “only those who are girded about 
th the purpose to make maximum pro- 
ction the basis of minimum selling prices 
: go through the battle without scars.” 
Ihe Nation’s Business (Washington, D. C.) 
Includes from the tendency toward 
Mosolidation and the talk of profitless 
Wosperity that ‘‘we are in a period of 
*mendous competition, a condition which 
ems likely to go over into 1928.”’ Byron 
B. Holt, a well-known writer on finance 
d economies, writes in the New York 
Werald Tribune that ‘‘it is not improbable 
Nat business will pick up some early in 
: 28,’ but ‘‘it is less certain that profits will 
vk up.” He adds that ‘‘ with an excess of 


t that they will soon begin to nll each 
ner; business is business.”’ 

‘Finally, we have the declaration of 
spresentative William <A. Oldfield of 
ikansas, Chairman of the Democratic 
mgressional Campaign Committee, who 
sists that the country is prosperous only 
d spots and calls attention to a recent drop 
» employment figures and pay-roll totals, 
/alling off in railroad freight and passenger 
duffic, a heavy sag in the steel and iron 
i tput and a large increase in the number 
business failures during 1927. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


of Modern Accountancy 
to the Public Good 


THE WORK of Modern Ac- 
countancy, assisting business 
to become better business 
through the establishment of 
enlightened practices and the 
elimination of waste, is a 
service to the general com- 
monwealth. 


The public receives a share of 
the results of better business 
in the form of better mer- 
chandise or better prices. An- 
other share is reflected in the 
American wage level. 


The production of merchan- 
dise is constantly increasing. 
The need of better distribu- 
tion through aggressive sales 
organization is becoming more 
important. The world is com- 
peting with us—and on the 
ultimate basis of cost alone. 
National well-being depends, 
to a large extent, upon the 
ability of our business or- 
ganizations to reduce their 
costs by becoming more scien- 
tific and more efficient. 


To this end, Modern Account- 
ancy, in its cooperation with 
business, is making the con- 
tribution that it should, to 
the public good. 

“Accountancy as a Career’’—a 
chapter reprinted from the new 
book, “‘An Outline of Careers’’— is 
a text of general interest, which will 


be mailed on request. Address 
nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE | 


Offices In 50 Principal Cities 


AKRON FORT WORTH OMAHA 
ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
CANTON JACKSON ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO ST, LOUIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE WACO 
DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
ETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 
ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE YOUNGSTOWN 
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N event long awaited by the finan- 
cial world became a piece of front- 
page news with the announcement of the 
filling of the late Judge Gary’s vacant place 
at the head of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The press consider it a 
tribute to Mr. Gary that it takes three men 
to perform the functions which had been 
his for so many years. ‘‘No one will step 
into Judge Gary’s shoes as the Napoleon 
of the steel world,’’ observes the Springfield 
Republican; for now, in the words of a 
Consolidated Press dispatch, ‘‘like all 
Gaul, the executive control of the United 
States Steel Corporation is divided into 
three parts.” J. P. Morgan is nominally 
Gary’s successor as Chairman of the Board. 
Myron C. Taylor, a financier long identified 
with the George F. Baker interests, is the 
new Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
James A. Farrell continues as President of 
the Steel Corporation. As announced by 
the Board of Directors, the Chairman of 
the Board is no longer an executive officer 
of the Company. The president now 
‘‘hecomes its chief executive officer under 
the direction and supervision of the finance 
committee and the Board of Directors.” 
The editors all recall that the Morgan firm 
has been a dominating factor in the affairs 
of ‘“‘Steel’’ since it was organized in 1901. 
While Mr. Morgan will not concern himself 
with operating details he will by no means 
be a figurehead, so the financial editor of 
the New York Telegram understands— 


He will continue as before to dictate the 
broader policies cf the concern, and 
will rely on Myron C. Taylor, new chair- 
man of the executive committee, and James 
A. Farrell, the president, for suggestions 
end advice instead of on Farrell and Gary 
as before the latter’s death. 


With such a triumvirate in charge, it 
seems to the Chicago Daily News that “the 
financial and industrial interests of. the 
corporation clearly are amply provided 
for.’ Sueh division of responsibility, we 
read in the New York Times, is the only 
solution of the great problem of the control 


of the tremendous present-day business 


J PIERPONT MORGAN 
THE TRIUMVIRATE OF “STEEL” 


THE NEW HEADS OF THE STEEL CORPORATION 


JAMES A FARRELL 


organism. And the New York Herald 
Tribune comments along the same line: 


In these days of industrial combination, 
expansion, and large-scale financing projects 
the company with the ‘‘all-around execu- 
tive’ can hardly expect save in exceptional 
cases to compete successfully with the or- 
ganization that is administered by special 
ists closely coordinated through a super- 
visor general set up, as Mr. Morgan has 
been, by the Steel Corporation. Realiza- 
tion of this on the part of business and 
industrial leaders has been shown in 
numerous cases in the last few years. 

Beyond growth and diversity there is to 
be seen in the naming of Mr. Morgan a 
chairman of the Steel Corporation the 
changing public attitude toward corpora: 
tions, and especially toward large corpora- 
tions. The Steel Corporation has long 
been recognized as a Morgan creation 
perhaps, indeed, as the greatest single 
monument to the financial genius of that 
banking house. Yet a score of years ago 
to have candidly recognized that fact by 
such an appointment as the present one 
would almost certainly have invited a storm ~ 
of unfavorable comment from those who so } 
long believed, or profest to believe, that } 
nothing but sinister results could come from — 
such intimate relations between bankers 
and industry. 


This election, which many editors speak 
of as being really more important than | 
many of our political contests, ‘‘has not~ 
added a ton to the orders of the Steel Cor- | 
poration, or changed operating activity in 
the slightest,’ writes J. C. Royle in a] 
Consolidated Press dispatch from New 
York, ‘‘but its results and the fact that it | 
is over have brought a certain amount of | 
comfort and assurance to investors.” Of | 
course, the Steel Corporation has always | 
been a ‘‘Morgan Company,” and Mr. | 
Taylor has always been closely connected } 
with the First National Bank, or George } 
I’. Baker interests, also heavy stockholders } 
in ‘‘Steel.”” This gives voice to two leadi 
financial groups in the ownership of the} 
corporation, continues Mr. Royle; ‘‘the} 
‘Dupont interests as yet have not been | 
represented formally, but there remain two } 
places on the board of directors and a vice-} 
presidency to be filled.” : 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


peember 27.—The Mexican Chamber of 
_ Deputies passes unanimously President 
| Calles’s oil bill doing away with the 
| confirmatory concessions for fifty years 
| in exchange for rights acquired by the 


) oil companies before May 1, 1917. 


ecember 28.—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 

) reaches Guatemala City, Guatemala, 

| after a non-stop flight of six hours and 
_ twenty-one minutes from Mexico City, 
675 miles away. 


peember 29.—Colonel Lindbergh ealls 

upon President Chacon, and is received 
\by the Guatemala City authorities, 
' who confer citizenship upon him. 


scember 30.—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 

j arrives at Belize, British Honduras, 

; from Guatemala City, and is weleomed 
by practically the entire population. 


jfter a siege of seventy-nine days, the 
{ Shansi forces in the town of Chochow, 
) forty miles southwest of Peking, sur- 
+ render to a Manchurian force. 


‘nuary 1.—More than 250,000 negro 
domestic slaves in Sierra Leone, Africa, 
are released by edict. 


jolonel Lindbergh arrives at San Sal- 
}vador, San Salvador, from Belize, 

British Honduras, and is welcomed by 
} thousands. 


sive American marines were killed and 
twenty-three wounded in a _ battle 
‘against 500 bandits under General 
'Sandino, December 30, according to 
| a report of Col. Louis Mason Gulick, 
» commander of the American marines in 
Nicaragua. 


jnuary 2.—Another American marine is 
reported killed in action against Nica- 
) raguan bandits under General Sandino. 


nuary 3.—Nicaraguan bandit forces are 
} seattered by bombs and machine-gun 
) fire from American airplanes. 

Pionel Lindbergh lands at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, after a flight from San Sal- 


+ vador. 
DOMESTIC 


Icomber 28.—Defying a district court 
| injunction, twenty-six members of the 
i Oklahoma State Senate meet in a 
hotel to consider impeachment charges 
{ against Goy. Henry S. Johnston. 
icember 29.—The Oklahoma State Sen- 
ate votes, 22 to 16, to dismiss the im- 
*peachment proceedings brought by 
) House members against Governor John- 
+ ston, Chief Justice Fred P. Branson, 
of the State Supreme Court, and Harry 
i B. Cordell, President of the State Board 
of Agriculture. 


ronson Cutting is appointed by Gov. 
_R. D. Dillon as United States Senator 
4 from New Mexico to fill the unexpired 
* term of the late Senator A. A. Jones. 


6, step in the cancellation of the lease on 
| the property alleged to have been fraud- 
lulently obtained by Harry F. Sinclair 
‘from Albert B. Fall, former Secretary 
_ of the Interior. 


uary 3.—Secretary of State Kellogg has 
requested France to join in an effort to 
commit ‘“‘all the principal powers of the 
world to a declaration renouncing war 
+as an instrument of national policy,” 
| announces the State Department. 


Ecrotary of the Navy Wilbur orders 1,000 


» United States marines to Nicaragua to 
reinforce the marines already there. 
! 
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Decay 


at The Danger Line 


—the enemy of glowing health 
.. Of beauty. . 


. and of charm 


HAT fragile line where the healthy 
i Ber of gums meets the pearly white 
of teeth—that is The Danger Line. 

It is called The Danger Line because 
it is the place where decay strikes its 
most treacherous blow. In the tiny 
V-shaped crevice formed around each 
tooth, food particles collect and fer- 
ment. Acids+are formed that cause 
decay and often, too, Pyorrhea or dan- 
gerous gum irritations. 

Not only this. But from decayed 
teeth poisons are generated which can 
cause serious illness. Women who suffer 
from the slow poisoning of decaying teeth 
or infected gums may not necessarily 
be ill. But they may find the charm 
of glowing health waning. 

Take care of your teeth. Your health 
often depends on them. And it is so 
simple to protect them. Dentists agree 
overwhelmingly that acids at The Dan- 
ger Line are the most frequent cause of 
tooth decay and gum irritations. It 
follows, therefore, that to safeguard 
teeth and gums you must combat the 
attack of these acids. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream can give you 
that protection. For it is made with more 
than 50% of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
—more than enough to neutralize the 


dangerous acids in your mouth. Every 
time you use it, tiny particles of the 
Milk of Magnesia reach into all those 
tiny pits and crevices on your teeth 
which are inaccessible to any tooth-brush. 
There they remain, neutralizing destruc- 
tive acids, preventing decay, fighting the 
peril of Pyorrhea, safeguarding the 
health and vigor of your entire system. 

Make your teeth and gums safe at 
The Danger Line. See your dentist 
twice a year. Use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream night and morning. At all drug- 
gists—only 4o cents for a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858. © 1928 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
promotes proper alimentation 
The strength and energy we use up every 
day must be renewed if we are to remain at 
our fittest, And this renewal depends on 

proper alimentation., 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia promotes 
proper alimentation by virtue of its two- 
fold action. Its antacid quality helps cown- 
teract improper digestion. Its mild laxative 
action helps to relieve the system from the 
burden of fermenting food. Get a bottle 

today. At druggists, only 25¢ and soc. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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Have You Some 


Troublesome 
cAilment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you 
learn how Infra-Red Rays relieve con- 
gestion or troubles causing aches and 
pains in the body. The Campbell Infra- 
Red Ray Lamp concentrates a mild 
beam of Infra-Red Rays upon the 
affected area of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the 
tissues. As they penetrate they create 
an active circulation of the blood. Most 
ailments are due to congestion-—relieve 
the congestion and you relieve the ail- 
ment. Nature herself does the healing 
by active normal circulation. 


Neededin EveryHome 


If you have a deep seated bodily ill, let 
us tell you whether Infra-Red Ray will 
relieve it. There are many uses in every 
home for the 
Campbell 
Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp. 
If you or 
some one in 
your home 
have a trou- 
blesome ail- 
ment, a lamp 
like this is a 
blessing. 
Once used 
you will 
never be 
without it. 
It may be used safely by any one. En- 
tirely unlike ultra-violet or X-ray. Posi- 
tively cannot sunburn or blister. 


Let Us Send You Our Book 
on Infra-Red Rays 


We have an interesting book on the use of 
Infra-Red Rays which we shall be glad to send 
free to any reader upon request. ‘Our book 
quotes leading authorities as well as users of 
ourlamp. Full directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc., are also explained. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1020 Union Avenue, Alliance, O. 

Infra-Red Rays have brought such wonder- 
ful results for others you are sure to be inter- 
ested. Write today for our book telling more 
about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1020 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
book on Infra-Red Rays. 


Relieve colds in the chest, bron- 
chial trouble, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism and many other ailments 
with soothing Infra-Red Rays 


The Literary Digest for January 14, 1928 


Se SG pe 
WE ERED RAY. 


vy SPICE 


THE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) |, 


Vv) ee it 


Permanence Defined.—Permanent wav- 
ing. Guaranteed six months.— Beauty ad. 


Perfect Prescription.—‘‘I say, old dear, 
what’s good for biting finger-nails?” 

“Sharp teeth, silly.””—Western Reserve 
Red Cat. 


One Per Cent. Efficient.—‘‘How does 
your new cigaret lighter work?” 

“Wine; I can light it with one match 
now.’—Carolina Buccaneer. 


Wearin’ of the Green.— LANDLORD OF 
Vinuace Inn (to local shopkeeper)—“‘Tll 


take another porous plaster, Tom. That 
clumsy lout, ’Orace ’Awkins, ’as ripped the 
cloth off the billiard table again.”—An- 
swers (London). 


Ample Seating Accommodation.— 
100,000 BEAR 
HIM OFF FIELD 
ON SHOULDERS 
— Head-lines on Lindbergh story in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Magic Touch.—Hosruss (to gloomy 
youth)—‘“‘I hope you enjoyed your game 
with Major Swift. He’s awfully clever at 
cards.” 

Yourn —‘‘I should think he is! He 
started by telling my fortune, and now 
he’s counting it,”’—Tit-Bits. 


Diet Fad Again.— 
COOLIDGES WILL EAT SIMPLE 
MEAL OF NEAR EAST ORPHANS 
—Indianapolis News. 
WOMEN WANTED FOR 
SLICED BACON 
—-Mason City (Lowa) paper. 


All Explained.— 

IN THE GIFT SHOPPE 

Cora—‘‘Isn’t that the vase I gave you 
Christmas?” 

Cuara (feebly)—‘‘Why, yes, my dear— 
and what a coincidence! I brought it here 
to—to match it—so that I can have a pair.” 
—Life. 


Hard Shelled.—‘‘How did you get your 
head cut up that way? Railway accident?” 

“No, a fellow threw some tomatoes at 
me.” 

“But surely tomatoes wouldn’t crack 
your head?”’ 

“No, but the man forgot to take the can 
off them.’’— Progressive Grocer. 


Speaking of Camels.—Following her 
arraignment before the United States 
Commissioner, Mrs. 30 years old, 
of Miami, Florida, admitted to reporters 
that she had intended bootlegging in 
New Jersey the 306 bottles of whiskey 
which were found in her at Matawan. 

—New York Times. 


Unsung Hero.—Nirr—“‘Once I saved 
a man’s life, but I never got a medal for it.” 

Wirr—‘“‘Give particulars, please.” 

‘‘An inebriate once came home to his 
apartment and turned on only the hot 
water to take a bath in, and he would have 
been scalded to death, only I happened to 
be janitor of the building and there was no 
hot water.” —Judge. 


Evensong--OVERHEARD IN A RES# 
TAURANT: Soup.— Life. ‘ 


Or Try Our Razor Blades.—T uz SHops 
KEBPER—‘‘No sir, we don’t sell revolvers 
What about a couple of yards of clothes 
line?”— Humorist, | 


His Besi Critic.— First Homorist—* 
you read your jokes to your wife?” 

Srconp Dirro—‘‘Yes, and when € 
doesn’t Jaugh I know it’s a good one.”’— 
Loston Transcript. . @ 


: 4 

Lining a Love Nest.—June Bripp—* 
would like to buy an easy chair for my 
husband.” iT 
SaLpesmMAN—‘‘Morris?”’ <@ 
June Bripe—‘No, Clarence.’’—Watel4 
man-Hxaminer. se 
Behind the Times.— D avcurer—“Dad 

I want some money for my trousseau.” 
Fatupr—‘But, my dear child, I didn’t 
even know you were engaged.” | 
DaucutTEerR — ‘Good heavens, Father 
Don’t you ever read the papers?’’—By 
stander (London). : 


As Clear as Mud. — At yesterday’s 
luncheon of Montpelier Rotary, the sub: 
ject brought up for discussion was thai 
of a county nurse. The result of the 
whole discussion amounted to kakdjshdger. 
fefdhdjdkdsfdreusisismms. etaoni shrdiu 
emf wyp.—Montpelier (Idaho) paper. 


Snappy Profit, Too.— 
$2.50 Value Men’s 
and Young Men’s 
SNAPPY 
SUITS 
Out They Go, Choice 
$15.00 : 
—Charlotte (N. C.) paper. 


Union Card for Father Time.—Firs 
Loarrr—‘‘I hear all the men have gone oF 
a strike.” 

Seconp LoarER — 
struck for?” 

“Shorter hours.” 

“Tuck to ’em. I allus did say that six 
minutes was too long for an hour.” 
W atchman- Examiner. | 


| 


On the Reservation. Eugene Gun mad 
a trip to McConnellsville, Wednesday t 
buy groceries for a little dinner which wa 
given by Mrs. Rattlesnake. 

Henry Chopwood and family hav 
moved to Mrs. Sadie Has the Pipe’s hom 
to stay for the winter. Mrs. Has the Pip 
has no one to keep her in chopped wood 
as she lost her husband three weeks agt 

—Lodgepole items in a Harlem (Mont. 
paper. 


‘What have the 


Fatal Revelation.—The prisoner wa 
asked why he beat the victim. 

“Well, judge, he called me a rhinocerus. 

“Umph! Rhinocerus, eh? When. di 
this happen?” 

“Jess about three years ago, jedge.” — 

“Three years ago! Why did you wa 
until to-day to get even then?” 

“Well, judge, de facts am dat I nev 
seed no rhinocerus until dis mawnin’.”” 


om | 


—Wright Engine Builder. 


i 


